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GOOD-BY, SWEET HEART. 





Good-by, sweet heart. 

I leave thee with the loveliest things 
The beauty-burdened spring-time brings, 
The anemone in snowy hood, 

The sweet arbutus in the wood, 

And to the smiling skies above 

I say, Bend brightly o’er my love. 

And to the pertume-breathing breeze 
I sigh, Sing softest symphonies, 

O, lute-like leaves of laden trees, 

Bear all your sweet refrain to him, 
While in the June-time twilights dim 
He thinks of me as I of him. 

And so good-by, sweet heart. e 


Good-by, sweet heart! 

I leave thee with all purest things, 
That when some fair temptation sings 
Its luring song, tho’ sore beset, 
Thou'lt stronger be. Then no regret, 
Life-long, will after foHow thee. 

With touches lighter than the air, 

I kiss your forehead brave and fair, 
And say to God this last deep prayer: 
O guard him always, night and day, 
So from Thy peace he shall not stray. 
And so good-by, sweet heart. 


Good-by, sweet heart, we seem to part; 
Yet still within my inmost heart 
Thou goest with me. Still my place 
I hold in thine my love’s dear grace ; 
Yet all my life seems going out, 
As slow I turn my face about, 
To go alone another way, 
To be alone to life’s last day, 
Unless thy smile ean light my way. 
Good-by, sweet heart. The dreaded dawn, 
That tells our love’s long tryst is gone, 
Is purpling all the pallid sky, 
As low I sigh, sweet heart, good-by. 
Mary CLEMMER AMEs. 
—-— 
BARRING OUT. 

Rey. Geo. H. Vibbert has been, for four years past, 
the pastor of the Universalist church of Rockport, Mass. 
He has a congregation with an average attendance of 
over two hundred and fifty persons, His ministrations | 
have been acceptable, and his personal reputation un- | 
blemished. But strong objections are felt there, as else- | 
where, against the introduction of reformatory ques- | 
tions into the pulpit. 

The dry bones of conservatism have begun to shake, | 
A week ago last Sunday, Mr. Vibbert was to preach, 
according to advertisement, from Galatians 3: 28.— 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male | 
nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.”—Sub- 





= | seem a matter of course. 


Without presuming to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of any religious society, we would respectfully suggest 
to our many friends in Rockport, whether the principle 
of free speech is not too precious to be sacrificed for the 
sake of excluding an exciting topic? This is the very 
church into which a lighted fuse was thrown, during the 
early days of anti-slavery warfare. Would the citizens 
of Rockport be satisfied with the ministrations of a man, 
capable of carrying his convictions in his pocket? 


Would a gospel of popularity be meat sufficiently strong | 


number has for its leading article a translation of an es- 
say on “The Greek Goddesses,” which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly for July 1st, from the pen of T. W. 
Higginson. The translator (“N. F.”) takes no excep- 
tions to anything in the article save some incidental 


opinion with a grace and smoothness altogether French. 
There are some bolder modifications also, to suit the 
change of locality. Where the author says of these god- 


for the hardy fishermen of Rockport? If so, we are mis- | deses, for instance, that “their genealogies have been 


taken in the character of the free men and women who | 


inhabit the granite cape. 


H. B. B. 


el —— 


THE DOOR UN: UNLATCHED. 


Charles Lever’s Irishman, a! after paying a good deal to 
the priests to get his brother out of purgatory, at last 
requested the holy fathers to report progress. They re- 
ported encouragingly ; the brother had reached the very 
door of purgatory, and had got the door unlatched. 
Upon which the purchaser of prayers put the rest of the 
money in his pocket, remarking that if Tim was the 
boy he used to be he would do the rest himself. 

The “Tim” in this case is a sister, not a brother, and 
the door is plainly unlatching. From East to West those 
first steps are being conceded, which make all the rest 
Everywhere some shrewd law- 
yer points out that the least innovation opens the way 


for a change in the whole position of woman; and then | 


proceeds, by way of concession, to suggest some innova- 
tion himself. Did not the Honorable Charles C. Dewey, 
of Vermont, implore the Council of Censors not to sub- 
mit to the people a proposition for Woman Suffrage ? 
Did he not declare that to do this would be to “invite 
the army of harpies, representing all the forms of infi- 
delity which afllict the age, free love, Woman Suffrage, 
and the kindred fruits which hang from a common stem, 
to come into this little State of Vermont, and make it 
for the next two years, the battle-ground of these pestif- 
erous isms ?” Did he not furthermore exclaim, “Sir, I 
have five little girls, growing into womanhood; may niy 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, and my right 


arm wither, before I will consent to expose them to be | 


devoured by these ravenous wolves?” Thus Mr. Dew- 


ey; but also, on the very next page of the speech he | 


volunteers the admission that “woman should have 
controlling voice in the management of the schools and | 
seminaries of learning, in the management of the hos- 
pitals and institutions of public charity.” Of course, 
the natural result follows from such generous inconsis- | 
tency; the Council of Censors voted to unlatch the door; 
and that eminently ravenous wolf, Lucy Stone, is already | 
devouring all the little Red Riding Hoods of the Green 
Mountains, 

Whether Woman Suffrage is carried or defeated in 
Vermont by the popular vote, is a secondary matter 
To secure a popular vote is in itself a victory. It car- 
ries the discussion into every school district, and the 
discussion is what is needed. When a reform once gets | 
so far as to have a popular vote taken upon it, the ulti- 
mate result is hardly doubtful. Resolutions rarely go 
backward. If you do not give women the ballot this 
time, dear Vermonters, you will merely have the trou- | 
ble of voting on the subject again. They will never let 
you alone, Every woman among them is the blood-re- 
lation of that scriptural woman who overcame the un- 
just judge “by her continual coming.” 

Never was there such a live, resolute, inextinguisha- 
ble reform as this. Everything helps it. Mr. Fulton’s | 
speeches help it. Bayard Taylor’s and Timothy Tit- | 


the only witty thing 
written against it, helped it very much, introducing it | 
into “the very best society.” The best “Judge Wigfall” 

who has yet appeared upon the boards has since signed 
a petition for Woman Suffrage, and the best “Victorine” 
has now made up her mind that she wishes to vote. 
The agitation has taken hold of the public mind and 
cannot be shaken off. It has got into the atmosphere. 
It is as inevitable as east winds in Boston, or fever-and- 
ague in Mississippi. In a little Western town this win- 
ter, where a lecturer was detained over Sunday and was 
asked to speak again, he proposed to take Woman Suf- 
frage for histheme. No objection was made, beyond the 
suggestion that every lecturer for two winters had men- 


ject, Woman’s Rights.” | tioned the subject, and it might be well to have some- 


One of the trustees immediately called on Mr. Vib- | thing new. In a reform so indigenous, that springs up 


bert, and requested him to change the subject, saying 
that there was a great deal of trouble in the parish in 
consequence of the introduction of the subject of Wo- 
man’s Rights. Mr. Vibbert replied that if he must be 


dictated to concerning the subjects of his preaching, he 


should have to withdraw. On Sunday night following, 
this trustee locked the door of the church, took the 
chimnies from the chandeliers, in order to prevent the 
church from being lighted, and locked the minister out 
of his own private apartment in the church. 

Of course, under these circumstances, there was no 
Sunday evening meeting. A meeting of the society 
was immediately called by the trustees, and the ques- 
tion of preaching for the coming year taken up. It was 
almost unanimously voted that Mr. Vibbert be request- 
ed to remain pastor, until the yearly meeting in March. 


Last Sunday Mr. Vibbert again quietly announced the | 


same text and subject for next Sunday evening. 
Another meeting of the society has been called by 
the trustees for next Saturday night. 


| everywhere, it makes no difference if you guillotine a | 


| dozen leaders, the agitation is only redoubled. Discuss 


, ben TlT anneal 
| the remotest region. The door is unlatched in Wyoming 


territory, and seven hundred enfranchised women make 
the exclusion of the rest an absurdity; the names of wo- 
men appear on a single page of the Harvard catalogue; 
how long can the other pages exclude them? “Multi- 
tudes of harpies” (Mr. Dewey again) “are roaming | 
| through our country, intent on leading after them the | 
entire sex in a chase for the ballot?’ But Mr. Dewey 
must remember that the only person who was seriously 
injured by the original harpies was a blind man, 

T. W. H. 


i _-e 


“THE GREEK GODDESSES” ABROAD. 


The Revue Britannique has been published monthly 
for many years in Paris, devoted to translations of ¢ur- 
rent literature, other than French,—BEngland and Ger- 
‘many furnishing most of the materials. The October 


ransacked as if they lived in Philadelphia or Boston,” 
the Frenchman ignores this quiet thrust at the social 


herald’s college, and some investigation of great European | 
genealogies, “Leur genealogie a ete discutee comme celle | 
des nobles dames de la societe inoderne en Angleterre et 
en France pourrait UVetre dans un college heraldique.” 

The translator cuts out a disrespectful remark respect- 
ing our old friend, Lempriere, of the classical dictionary, 
but leaves a still severer reflection on Voltaire, in the 
same sentence. Where the American essayist quotes 
“Eece Homo,” the European, with superior information, 
inserts the name of “le professeur Seeley,” as its author, 
And where the original essay points out that the image 
of a virgin-mother is after all less sublime than that of | 


olic translator carefully inserts an exception as to the 
Madonna—“Si nous laissons de cote la mere du Re- 
dempteur,’—it being with precise reference to her that | 
the whole remark was obviously made. On the whole, 
while showing the hospitality of the French mind to 
foreign ideas, the version shows the facility with which 
| those ideas are modified, when needful to suit the me- 
ridian of Paris. 


—_-— 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 





Sitting, some years ago, in Anna Dickinson’s parlor, 
I heard her say, “The ballot, in my opinion, is the least | 
thing we shall gain in this movement for women. The 
| whole social life of the world is to be changed by it.” 
| The last time I saw her, she reiterated her belief 
| that this plough of reform would go deeper than men 
| dreamed. 
4 The conceptions of woman, upon which society is 
| based, by constantly wronging her nature, are the 
| sources of her worst weaknesses. I fear that the asser- 
| tion so frequently made by our opponents that women 
|are the worst fues of our cause, is only too true. We 
| stand to-day in the face of a womanhood—a feminality 
| rather,—weakened physically and mentally. 
| worth while to inquire whether there be some actual in- 
| feriority in women to account for the fact everywhere 


| manifest in history, that in the progress of the sexes, | 


men have thus far invariably gained the ascendency. 


*| Wecan at least take off every supertiuous burden resting 


|}on a woman’s shoulders, and then let her stand or fall 
| by her own strength. 

In her eloquent appeals for the ballot, Lucy Stone | 
will tell of woman’s political wrongs, of her sufferings 
| as a citizen, as a property-holder, as a wife, as a mother, 
| A greater wrong than these, she suffers, a wrong done 
| her asa human being. Existing customs and methods 
|of education stunt her soul. She is not permitted to | 
| grow according to her own inherent law. Her sphere | 
| is prescribed her, and she is fitted to this Procrustean | 
bed, be it too long or too short for her natural propor- 
| tions. She is fed upon superficialities from her cradle 
| up. Her life is shaped by arbitrary rules of propriety, 
and every day, the intrinsic is sacrificed to the conven- 


comb’s novels, written expressly to demolish it, helped | | tional in her training. And when all is done, she is com- 
it. “The Spirit of Seventy-six,” 


| plained of for being artificial, as she has been made. 
An illustration that comes to my mind, may serve to 
| show the process of education under which women are 
expected to develop, A remarkably beautiful young 
girl, not yet “out,” is never allowed by her mother to 


walk alone into the city in whose suburbs they live, lest | 


she attract attention. The absurdity of this for a mo- 


precaution against exciting vanity, but could any surer 


| way be found to teach the girl to live for the outward | 
and accidental, rather than for the inward and eternal ? | 
An instant’s reflection will show in how many ways | 


such training, a modification of which every girl re- 
ceives, will reiict disastrously upon character. 

Is it not also the same idea of woman and her place | 
in the world, underlying this too sedulous guarding of | 
the rich man’s daughter, that makes it unsafe for yon- 


| der beautiful factory girl to walk those same streets, | 
the question anywhere, and the results may appear in 


through which her more favored sister is so carefully 
attended? Oriental ideas mask themselves anew in our 
, Western day, but the same visage is beneath. 
“ficial rule of propriety in one class often creates a dan- 
| ger to another, Let the women who are strong by vir- 
| tue of wealth and station, arise and possess the world, 
| that their own souls may grow stronger in the conflict, | 
| and the souls of weaker ones be sav ed. 


r 


| face, and his mother teaches him to think of that which 
is of more value than personal beauty. The girl is care- | 
fully kept at home, though such seclusion must seriously 
affect the independence of her character, and stunt and | 
dwarf her mental growth in every direction, It is idle | 
to expect women to show determination and energy, | 
when the need for them arises, if they have been made 
babes in little things. 

Ruskin may wonder over and over again, that women 


criticisms on Shakespeare’s women, but he here and | 
there omits a difficult clause, or softens a questionable | 


conservatism of these cities, and boldly substitutes a | 


virgin or mother considered separately, the Roman Cath- | 


It is not | 


ment hides its monstrosity. It may be intended as a | 


An arti- | 


A handsome boy looks the world fearlessly in the | 


| are indifferent to the groans and agonies of men who, 
just outside their garden walls, are fighting the battle of 
life. He solves the problem that surprises him, when 
| he admits that we bring up our girls to be si le-board 
| ornaments, and then expect them to be women, 
Lecturers and preachers have not yet ceased to talk 
of “Woman’s influence upon the world,” not in it, She 
| Stands still inside those garden-walls, and looks out on 
| the world. She sits a beautiful ornament in your par- 
lors. She surrounds herself with loveliness and grace. 
| You fancy her a queen there,—perhaps she fancies herself 
| one, but there are chains under the silken trailing of 
| her garments, chains so light, so flexible, chains that 
have been worn so long, that you and she have forgot- 
ten how or when they were forged,—but they hold her 
| fast, and her soul withers slowly within them. 
ProvipEence, R. L . B.C. 


tte 


STATE WOMAN snr ionveion IN MICHI- 


| The undersigned, believing | a Michigan State Woman 
| Suffrage Association important and demanded, and that 
such Association should embody and represent the ac- 
| tion of organizations and individuals in different parts 
of the State, do hereby invite such organizations to send 
delegates, and - h individuals to attend : State Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention at Battle Creek, Thursday 
| and Friday, Jan. 20th and 21st, to form such State As- 
sociation. 

| All are invited to attend and take part; yet, in voting 
on business, only delegates or persons admitted as voting 
members, up to six times the number of State Represen- 
tatives of the Districts they represent, will be expected 
to vote. 

Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, of Cleveland, Mrs. Miriam 

M. Cole, of Sidney, O., Rev. Mr. Cocker, of Ann Ar- 
| bor, G. B. Stebbins, of Detroit, and others, will address 
| the Convention, and it is hoped and expected that Mrs, 
Livermore, Mrs. E, C. Stanton, or Lucey Stone will be 
heard from in time to attend. 

Detroit :—Colin Campbell, George B. Smith, Mrs. E. 
G. Booth, Mrs. N. B. Gardner, D. C. Durfee, Mrs.8.58. L. 
Jones, M. D., Dr. E. R. Ellis, William Wiley, Mrs. M. J. 
| Wiley, Rev. W. R. G. Me ‘en, Mrs. Euphemia Cochran, 
| Miss Emma Ives, G. B. Stebbins, Mrs. Catherine A. F. 
| Stebbins, Miss Eleanor E. Howe, M. D., Mrs. Eliza 8. 
Leggett, Mrs George S. King. 

Ann Arbor -—Mrs. Edwin Lawrence, Mr. and. Mrs. 
Thomas 8. Sanford, Mrs. Jennett E. Tyler, Prof. B. F. 
| Cocker, D. D., Prof. A. K. Spence, Prof. E. P. Evans, Ph. 
| D., Prof. G. B. Merriman, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 

Union City :—Mrs. Desire Twiss, Mrs. Caroline E. Hurd, 
Miss Julia Hobart, William P. Hurd, M. D., Edward 
Twiss, M. D., Charles W. Crocker, J. D. Zimmerman, 
Mrs, Sarah C, Owen, Ypsilanti, Mrs. Dr. Geary, Ypsi- 
lanti. 

Battle Creek :—Mrs. Frances W. Titus, Mrs. Esther 
Titus, Jeremiah Brown, Mrs. Jeremiah Brown, T. B. 
Skinner, Mrs. T. B. Skinner, A. C. Hamblin, C. Wake- 
lee, B. F. Hinman, Dr. 8. B. Thayer, Charles Merritt, 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Merritt, Mr. — — Ford, Thomas Hart, 
Miss Julia Smith, Mrs. Julia K. Merritt, Richard Mer- 
ritt. 

Mrs. Mary Ptck, Sturgis; Mrs. William Kyte, Stur- 
gis; Mrs. Anna Mortimer, Lyons; Mrs. Dr. Jewett, Ly- 
ons; Mrs. Dr. Hampton, Lyons; J. A. Stone, Kalamazoo ; 
Mrs. L. H. Stone, Kalamazoo; Hon. G. C. Jones, Dow- 
agiac; Rev. J. Straub, Lansing; Mrs. Jane P. Owen, 
| Adrian; Mrs. J. Goodsell, Pontiac ; William S. Farmer, 

Eau Claire; Edwin Fuller, Plymouth; Mrs. H. DeGarmo 

| Fuller, Plymouth; Mrs. FE. A. Freeman, Liberty; Mrs. L. 
| H. T. Dexter, Ionia; Miss Mary Thayer, lonia; R. Lllin- 
| den, Three Rivers. 
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A GOOD DAY’S WORK. 


Before noon, on Tuesday, Mr. Blackwell (“, B. B.) 
| had entered on the books, the names, and received the 
| money for seventy-eight new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. We felt like throwing up /is hat— 
we wear a bonnet—and giving vent to our pleasure in a 
hearty “hurrah!” Don’t let upin this work. He can 
| stand it as long as you can. Keep “Hn. B. B.” entering 
| names and counting money for the next three months. 
| He likes to do it—and if he don’t, we like to have him. 
| Our new paper is going off like hot cakes. The New Eng- 
| land News Company took one thousand copies to dis- 
| pose of—and in twenty-four hours, sent for five hun- 
{dred more. We intend that the paper shall be better 


| worth the money you pay for it, every week, until it is 
| the ne plus ultra of journals. 


—_——— 


THE BANNER TOWN. 





| Tt was our fortune to close the meeting for the organ- 
| ization of the Worcester county Woman Suffrage Assc- 
| ciation, held in Worcester, Mass., last Monday, by a lee- 
| ture on the subject given in the evening. At the close, 
| we called for subscribers to the, WoMAN’s JoURNAL, 
| when, as fast as pencils in the hands of four persons 
| could write them, FIFTY-SIX MEN AND WOMEN became 
| subscribers, paying the money in advance. ‘That’s what 
we call a good night’s work. Worcester must be called 
| the banner town. Concord gave us, a night or two be- 
| fore, the names of THIRTY-SEVEN subscribers. That 
| we thought was doing well—Worcester has done bett 
| what town or city will go ahead of this, and do the BEs« 
yet done? M. A. L. 


- om 

Messrs, Roperts BroTuers sent Miss Alcott, on 

| Christmas day, a check for $2500, anticipating the semi- 
annual settlement of the copyright account of “Little 

Women.” Miss Alcott replied to a complimentary note 

of the firm :—“After toiling so many years along the up- 

hill road, always a hard one to women writers, it is pecul- 

| iarly grateful to me to find the way growing easier at 

last; with pleasant little surprises blossoming on either 

| side, and the rough places made smooth by the courtesy 
and kindness of those who have proved themselves 

‘friends’ as well as ‘publishers.’” Over three thousand 

sets of “Littlke Women” have been sold the past month. 
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“HE SHALL RULE OVER THEE.” 
Gen. 3: 16. 


This passage has often been urged against the pres- 
ent efforts of woman to emancipate herself from her 
thraldom. It is claimed asa divine injunction that 
subordinates woman to man. This claim cannot be 
supported, because the Bible enunciates clearly and 
distinetly the equality of the sexes. God stamped his 
own moral image on man and woman alike. The ac- 
count reads thus: “So God created man in his own 
image; in the image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them.”—Gen. 1: 27. Each, alike, 
bore the moral imprint of God; and the history informs 
us that God blessed them both, and commanded them 
to replenish the earth and subdue it, and gave to them 
both, dominion over every living thing. God did not 
subordinate the woman to man, did not give him do- 
minion over her; but gave to them both, dominion over 
all things. : 

The doctrine of equality, of justice and right is the 
doctrine of the Scriptures, and this particular passage, 
therefore, must be interpreted in the light which streams 
from Revelation. Woman was created in the image of 
God, the same as man, as his equal and companion. 

It is generally admitted by theologians, that, before 
what they call the “Fall of Man,” or the first trans- 
gression, Adam and Eve were companions and equals, 
one having no more right to rule than the other. Nei- 
ther had any right to domineer over the other. Dr. 
Adam Clarke, commenting on Gen, 3: 16, says: “Though 
at their creation, both were formed with equal rights, 
and the woman had probably as much right to rule as 
the man.” This was the primitive condition of man 
and woman, husband and wife, as admitted by eminent 
divines. One had as much right to rule as the other. 
They were equals. 

But it is claimed that this primitive condition was 
changed at the “Fall of Man,” and because of the wo- 
man’s part in the transgression, the “curse” was pro- 
nounced upon her of multiplied sorrows :—“and thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 

Although this passage is frequently quoted again st 
Woman Suffrage, yet it has not the remotest allusion to 
the subject. At that early day, when, according to the 
history, but two human beings existed upon the earth, 
there was no suffrage, male nor female. There was no 
organized government, and, therefore, the passage could 
have had no reference to the ballot. It is a perversion 
of its original meaning to give to it any such interpreta- 
tion. 

But it is claimed that the woman, as a punishment 
for her part in the transgression, was made subordi- 
dinate to the will of man, and that he was to rule over 
her. If we admit all that is claimed, what has this to 
do with Woman Suttrage ? 

“Why, she is to be obedient to her husband; he is to 
rule over her; and if he says she must not vote, then she 
must obey him.” Then, on the other hand—“for it is a 
poor rule that will not work both ways,”—if the hus- 
band believes in Woman Suffrage, and commands his 
wife to vote, she must obey him, because he is to rule 
over her. If ruling over her is to subordinate woman’s 
will to man’s, then wher a community of male voters 
order her to the ballot-box she must obey! Hence the 

passage may be interpreted to favor Woman Suffrage. 

As itis not stated how the husband is to rule over his 
wife, I take it for granted, if it is a divine injunction, 
that the most favorable construction must be put upon 
it. Heisto rule as a good husband ought to rule, in 
supreme affection, in justice and equality, not to the in- 
jury of his wife, not to contravene any of those rights 
with which she was originally endowed; but in love 
and tenderness, in every way that is noble and manly. 
_Eve could have had no serious objection to being ruled 
in that way. Happy for all women were they ruled in 
a similar manner. 

And this is the Pauline doctrine, thus: “Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ loved the church, and 
gave himself for it.” Would any wife object to being 
loved in this way, or in being ruled by such a husband ? 
God never placed a woman in subordination to a man, 
to be wronged and oppressed; never, in any way, to 
have her rights and privileges abridged, as a rational, 
responsible being. If this passage, therefore, has a gen- 
eral application to human beings, it must be interpreted 
with limitations. Otherwise, it may be made to sanc- 
tion the greatest injustice towards woman. 

What does the most desperate, drunken, brutal hus- 
band ask, but to “rule over his wife” to her degradation 
and dishonoring? And shall he be permitted to plead 
in justifieation that the Bible commands the subjection 
of the wife to the will of her husband, that he shall rule 
over her! Is any one prepared to accept such a mon- 
strous interpretation of this passage? If the husband 
is a Mormon and a believer in polygamy, has God given 
him the right so to rule over his wife that he can com- 
mand obedience, and she not demur at his iniquity? If 
the husband is a heathen, can he justly rule over her so 
as to make her deny her faith and worship idols? If he 

§s a Catholic, can he so rule over her as to make her re- 
nounce her religion and embrace Catholicism? If such 
an interpretation is allowable, the Bible may be made 
to sanetion every form of tyranny and oppression. 

Perhaps the opposition may say: “All we claim is, 
that the passage forbids woman taking part in political 
affairs,” But it does not even do this. Itsays the hus- 
band shal] “rule over thee.” But not to the injury of 
the wife, only in wisdom and affection. Evidently, wo 
man was not forbidden to take part in the affairs of 
chureh and state; for we find Deborah, a great and no- 
ble woman, a prophetess, and the wife of Lipidoth, ex- 
ercising judicia) and ecclesiastical authority, being one 
of the judges of Israel. She was a judge in Israel for 
twenty years, and the Lord blessed her in her labors. 
She must have been one of the “strong-minded” women 
of her times to have rujed so acceptably over Israel for 
a score of years! 








There is another thought in connection with this pas- 
sage. This “curse,” as theologians call it, which came 
by the “Fall of Adam,” was removed, as is also asserted, 
by Christ. What was lost in Adam as the representa- 
tive of the race, was restored by Christ; so that the en- 
tire race of mankind now stand before God, the same 
as though Adam had not sinned. 

If the sin of Adam and Eve was not to be entailed 
upon the human race, their punishment was not. 
Therefore, if this subjection of woman to man came 
through the “Fall,” Christ restoring the race to its 
primitive condition, this subjection was removed, and 
the human race stands before God in its original and 
primitive condition. If any rights, forfeited by the 
“Fall,” were restored by Christ as the Head of every 
man, then man and woman stand before God, responsi- 
ble for their own acts as at the creation. At that time, 
as Dr. Adam Clarke says, “Both were formed with 
equal rights, and the woman had probably as much 
right to rule as the man.” If that primitive state was 
regained by Christ, that must be the true condition of 
husband and wife now! This equality of rights is cer- 
tainly the Christian condition of man and woman. It 
was clearly taught by Christ in that golden precept: 
“All things, whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” This is the great mor- 
al law, the divine statute, the highest rule of action, 
designed for all -conditions of life, and applicable to ev- 
ery individual of the race. All laws, customs, govern- 
ments, policies and institutions are to be tested by this 
moral precept. It teaches equality of rights. As you 
would not be proscribed, so you should not proscribe 
others; for you are to do as you would that others 
should do to you. This is the Christian doctrine. As 
you would not be disfranchised by any class, so you 
should not disfranchise any class in community. If 
you do, you contravene the teachings of Christianity, 
and do as you would not that others should do to you. 

Whatever ruling the husband does, should be done 
according to this highest law, and in the spirit of love 
and tend>rness. A CLERGYMAN. 
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A CALICO DRESS DEPOT. 


SOMETHING THAT MANY WOMEN MIGHT DO. 


My Dear Heven:— Your letter in which you so 
earnestly wish that there was some way in which you 
could add to your income; lies before me. My heart, 
from the first reading, felt all your perplexity, yearned 
over your needs, and sympathized with your sadness. 
But it was a puzzling problem. You did not wish to 
leave your mother, whose strength is declining, nor your 
father, who would so much miss the cheeriness of your 
presence, and yet you felt that you would like a larger, 
fuller, broader life in many directions than they could 
afford you the means to procure. You wish beside, 
something more to occupy your time, to concentrate 
your energies and drive away the unwelcome thought 
that sometimes presses itself home, that you are after all 
a useless appendage to the family. While I have been 
wondering what I should suggest that would be likely 
to smooth your difficulties, I have learned from another 
source that your aunt would in the future be provided 
for by the generosity of your parents. This new ele- 
ment alters your prospects, adds to your needs, intensi- 
fies your ambitions, and helps to make more feasible a 
little plan that I have to submit to you. 

You are a girl of too much good sense to make it nec- 
essary that I should begin by saying that it will be un- 
wise for you to indulge in any false pride about making 
your industry available to yourself in the shape of money. 
Your own sense of right and true dignity will assure 
you that it is just as honorable for you to work and _ re- 
ceive money for it, as it is for your father to collect his 
bills for attendance upon your sick neighbors. And if 
you shrink from the contact with strangers which bar- 
gaining involves, try to remember that in this effort as 
in many others “it is the first step that costs.” 

I have thought of several directions in which you 
might receive a handsome return for your exertions; 
but either the market for your manufactures would be too 
distant, or you would need to go to a city to supplement 
the artistic skill you already possess, or instruction would 
in some way be required to make your ability available 
in a pecuniary sense. But in the country village where 
you live, there isa demand for plain dressmaking, and 
though you have never served an apprenticeship, and 
have no opportunity if it were desirable to enter upon 
one, the skill that has fashioned your own garments, 
the care and caution which you have used to make the 
most of everything, the artistic effect you manage to 
produce from what would seem inadequate materials, 
and the neatness and despatch in sewing which you 
have learned from your mother, all prepare you to make 
yourself independent in the way I shall propose. 

It is nothing less than to open in one of the unoccu- 
pied rooms in your father’s house, a calico dress depot. 
By so doing you would begin to supply a demand al- 
ready existing on every side of you. Wherever there is 
a busy female worker there will be a chance for you to 
sell; and, after a while, when your manufactured clothing 
shall have become popular in your immediate vicinity, 
it will be no small pleasure to feel that you have done 
something toward dressing the people in a more attrac- 
tive style. For if you make calico dresses ready for sale 
when completed, you will have a pleasant opportunity 
to indulge your taste in choosing trimmings that harmo- 
nize, in discarding those patterns that are ugly in them- 
selves, and giving a charm by the skillful selection of 
forms and accessories, even to plain, simple materials. 

I fancy I see you holding up your hands in surprise 
and exclaiming, “Think of my trying to fit that wad- 
dling lump, Elijah Robson’s wife, or putting any ap- 
pearance of roundness on that spindle, Almira Jones! 
Think of my touching and serving the Irish cooks and 
saucy chambermaids who most need calico dresses !” 

But, if you will remember, calico is best made nowa- 


days without lining. Sack wrappers, or skirts and belt- 
ed sacks, or polonaise wrappers are the newest, most 
popular and most convenient forms. These may be 
fashioned with but little measuring. At all events you 
might choose an average size and find it likely to suit a 
number of persons. If you fear to trust yourself to cut 
for others, you can rely upon the patterns issued by cer- 
tain firms, and ensure your success beyond the possibil- 
ity of failure. These patterns are of all sizes and in 
great variety. You can anticipate the wants of your 
friends, by informing yourself through Harper's Bazar, 
Demorest’s Monthly, or other publications as to what new 
goods are to be in market, and as soon as the merehants 
in the next town are prepared to offer them, and before 
your neighbors have found a chance to leave home upon 
the dreaded and often postponed shopping excursion | 
you can secure the choicest prints, borderings, trim- 
mings, buttons, etc., and with a due regard to what you 
can gather of their tastes and needs, prepare what you 
have reason to believe they would fancy, thus offering 
them a great temptation to avail themselves of the con- 
venient opportunity. The increased convenience of 
such a supply at hand would enable you to charge a 
slight addition to the ordinary rates of plain dressmak- 
ing. Eventually you would reap additional profits from 
buying in quantity. Asa few garments were disposed 
of, you would learn how to adapt your supplies to the 
immediate demand, would attempt perhaps the popwar 
white breakfast-dresses that were so much worn during 
the last season, and are pretty always, and with the skill, 
enterprise and industry I know you to possess, you might 
build up for yourself a profitable and agreeable business, 
without leaving the shelter of your home. 

There is hardly a hamlet in the land where such 
work is not needed, Of course, the more taste, econo- 
my and invention you exercise, the more profitable will 
your venture become. If you begin in asmall, safe way, 
gradually increasing the variety and beauty of the dress- 
es you offer for sale, you will buiid up a business not 
very extensive, perhaps, but assured in its returns. 

Now, considering your favoring circumstances — the 
ability you can exercise in this direction, the facilities in 
the way of patterns, information, sewing-machines, etc., 
of which you can avail yourself, the constant demand tor 
calico dresses, the high prices given every where for dress- 
making, the pleasant occupation it will afford you, the 
independence both the etlurt and its results will secure 
tu you, the example you will set of well-directed and suc- 
cessful exertion—will it not be well worth the while to 
try? F. M. 8. 

MARQUETTE, MICH., Dec., 1869. 
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** MISS LU.” 
HOW SHE PREACHED TO TIE SPIRITS IN PRISON, 





“Miss Lu,’’ the subject of this sketch, is a plain, but philanthrop- 
ic woman, living aud working in Chattanooga, Tenn., of whom 
much that is very interesting and original has been published in 
former issues of the Agitator.—[ED. WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

We—a reporter who wanted to see what he called the 
Last Sensation (Acts 27: 20), and tiyself—left the 
turnkey and warden down stairs on the sidewalk, smok- 
ing, and threading the narrow, fetid passage-way, we fol- 
lowed the sound of voices, until, pushing open a door, 
we encountered about thirty of the convicts, women and 
men, gathered in the large, unwkolesome room. ‘They 
were huddled closely about her, She was blushing and 
somewhat embarrassed, but, one could see at a glance, 
thoroughly in earnest. She was just finishing the story 
of the lifting up of the brazen serpent. She had a book 
in her hand trom which she half read, half extemporized, 
some beautiful sermon and prayer. When she laid the 
book down I saw it was Jean Ingelow’s Poems, open at 
“The Sermon.” Although she talked with a perfect 
simplicity, they seemed to be less influenced by the 
words than by the fact that they were spoken there, to 
them, by her. Some laughed and interrupted her with 
jokes. 

“I shall become accustomed to your ways after a 
while,” she said, with Beecherian bonhommie. 

When she had finished, she shook the hand of each 
one. Some of the men mumbled her hand in theirs, 
but in no case did she withdraw it. The women kissed 
her. Some of them were black. Ido not think she ob- 
served this. She distributed among them all, Moody’s 
famous “Everybody's Paper,” which is the only success- 
ful Sabbath-school rival of the Police Gazette and Sport- 
ing Times. 

“Shall I come again next Sabbath ?” 

“Yes, yes!” they said. 

One man did not answer. He appeared hardened, 
and satin the window, his face jammed in the grating 
and resolutely set out-doors. She went up to him, and | 
touching his shoulder, said something in a low voice. 
He looked around quickly. He was in tears. 

“Tam feeling quite at home here already,” she said 
pleasantly, as she passed out into the dark hall with the 
jailor. 

I accompanied her down the stairs, and asked her why 
she had not spoken of Heaven, and described the reward 
hereafter for those who would repent here. 

“Because there’s nothing in it,’ she said. “Virtue in 
view of a reward is not virtue, but investment. In my 
own effort for the religious life, I have been at last forced, 
step by step, to the conclusion that ‘the hope of a bliss- 
ful immortality’ is a consideration entirely unfit to intro- 
duce into pure religion.” 

I reflected again how unlike other women in belief, as 
well as in life, was this young woman. 


CHARLES J. WoopBury. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL CONVENTION AT BERLIN. 


We have received a very full and detailed account of 
this great Convention from our correspondent, Mrs. Kate 
N. Doggett, who was sent thither as a delegate by the 
Illinois Woman Suffrage Association. But as similar re- 


we have reluctantly concluded to omit Mrs. Doggett’s 
very interesting report as she has prepared it, substitut- 
ing instead, the following account condensed from the 
papers. Our readers will find a very interesting foreign 
letter from Mrs. Doggett in another column :— 


The Women’s Industrial and Educational Associations 
have held their conference in Berlin, which was numer- 
ously attended by delegates from all parts of the Conti- 
nent and also from America. Most prominent among 
the latter were Mr. and Mrs. Doggett, from Chicago, and 
Professor Nathaniel F. Allen and his wife, of the United 
States Edueational Department, of Boston. It was pre- 


the ladies, including those from America, were appointed 
honorary Presidents. In a well-received speech by the 
President the objects of the conference were explained, 
and the following resolutions proposed and agreed to: 
First—The conference acknowledges the necessity of es- 
tablishing a permanent league and intercourse between 
women’s industrial associations in Germany and else- 
where. Second—A conference of delegates to be held 
every two years. Third—To invite codperation of other 
similar associations, and on the part of private individ- 
uals-—discussions to be held in the German language. 
Fourth—Appointment of trustees and a business com- 
mittee. Fifth—A majority of two-thirds required for all 
resolutions. Sixth—Every fifty constituents to reckon 
as a vote to a delegate; and seventh—Establishment of 
a journal to promote the objects of the conterence. 

The next set of resolutions, proposed and adopted af- 
ter an animated discussion, were: First—Establishment 
of agencies for procuring employment. Second—A sal- 
aried directress. Third—Expenses of agencies to be de- 
frayed by fees from employers and employed. Fourth— 
Constant intercourse between kindred associations and 
mutual exchange of information. 

On the second day the following theses were adopted : 
First—Industrial schools for girls where housework, in- 
dustry and appropriate branches of commerce may be 
taught. Second—Systematie instruction in courses of 
lectures. Third—Such schools ought to be established 
by communities and be made suitable for girls of the ed- 
ucated classes also, Other theses met with the approval 
of the conference, their tendency being to afford young 
women an early training in such handiwork as would 
enable them to support themselves, while another class 
of schools should train them for retail commercial en- 
terprises of their own, or for assistants in wholesale 
houses. 

On the third and last day, resolutions, drafted by Pro- 
fessor Kirchow, were adopted relative to female training 
in tending the sick, the forming of sanitary schools and 
thorough instruction in every branch pertaining to fe- 
male usefulness in this direetion. 

If we have confined ourselves to a brief statement of 
the resolutions, it is from the fact that the ladies of 
America are very far advanced in matters relating to wo- 
man’s mission, which in the course of the conference 
became quite evident from the statements of Mrs. Dog- 
gett, who, in a brilliant and instructive address, showed 
what progress had been made in the United States, and 
to the great surprise of the audience, drew attention to 
the Ayitator, explaining that it was entirely conducted 
by ladies, from the editresses down to the type-setters.— 
Berlin cor. N. Y. Herald. 
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RESOLUTIONS, 


The foMowing resolutions were passed at the annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held at Concord, N. H., on the 30th and 31st of 
December, 1869, The convention was one of great inter- 
est, Eagle Hall being densely packed with attentive audi- 
ences, on both evenings. The following excellent reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously, after protracted dis- 
cussion :— 

1. Resolved, That we demand suffrage for the wo- 
men of New Hampshire as a right which belongs to 
them equally with men and of which they are unjustly 
deprived by men. That a government created and ad- 
ministered by men alone is not a Republican govern- 
ment, but an aristocracy of sex, and therefore cannot do 
justice to woman, nor secure the highest welfare of its 
citizens. 

2. Resolved, That women, as a class, have special 
interests to be protected as wives, nothers and widows. 
That the legislation of men alone is class legislation; that 
class legislation has always been and must ever be neg- 
lectful of the unrepresented classes, and destructive of 
the best interests of the people. 

3. Resolved, That the country needs the cultivated 
intellect and enlightened conscience of woman in poli- 
tics, in order to counteract the influence of ignorance 
and vice, to stay the ravages of intemperance, to check 
public and private extravagance, and to establish a 
higher standard of personal and political morality, 

4. Resolved, That woman needs the ballot as an ed- 
ucator, that the exercise of suffrage will be a direct ap- 
peal to the mind and heart and conscience of woman, 
diverting her thoughts from frivolity and fashion, and 
enlisting her activities in momentous objects of State 
and national interest. 

5. Resolved, That it is the duty of every woman to 
demand and exercise her right to vote for the enact- 
ment of good laws, and the selection of honest and 
capable public officers. 

6. Resolved, That the men of New Hampshire, who 
have abolished political distinctions of race, are bound 
by their sense of justice, their chivalry and self-respect, 
not to allow their mothers, wives and daughters to be 
ranked, politically, lower than the meanest men. 

7. Resolved, That we ratify the action of the Execu- 
tive Commnittee, in sending delegates to repres¢nt New 
Hampshire, at Cleveland, in the formation of a National 
Society, and we hereby declare the New Hampshire 
State Association, auxiliary to the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

8. Resolved, That we instruct the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New Hampshire Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion to take immediate steps to form local societies, 
auxiliary to the State society, in towns throughout 
New Hampshire. 

9. Resolved, That petitions be circulated, asking our 
Legislature to submit an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution, conferring suffrage upon women, and asking 
Congress to submit a 16th amendment to the federal 
constitution, prohibiting political distinctions on account 
of 





x 
10. Resolved, That we congratulate Wyoming upon 
being the first territory which has conferred suffrage 
upon woman, and we congratulate Vermont that she 
has the opportunity of becoming the first State to do 
the same great act of Political Justice. 
_—<—-> 

A LITERARY gentleman, wishing to be undisturbed 
one day, instructed his Irish servant to admit no one, 
and, if any one should inquire for him, to give them an 
equivocal answer. Night came, and the gentleman 


proceeded to interrogate Pat as to his callers. “ Did 
any one call?” “ Yes, sir; wan gintleman.” “ What 


did he say?” “He axed was yer honor in.” “ Well, 
what did you tell him?” “Sure, I gave him a quivikle 





ports have been very generally published in the papers, 





and as the Convention came off nearly two months ago, 


answer jist.” “How was that?” “I axed him was his 
grandmother a monkey!” 


sided over by Professor von Holtzendorff, and several of 
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luxury, leads in this gay capital the same active, useful 











And just below us, flowed that beautiful stream of ele- | 
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thirteen pairs double woollen mittens, three pairs stock- 
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industrial, legal and political Equality, and especially to her right 
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EDITORS —Mary A. Livermore, Jvtra WARD Howe, Lucy 
Strong, Wa. Lioyp Garrison and T. W. Hic@rxson, 








TERMS—$3.00 a year, invariably in advance. 

‘ Lup Rares :—Any person sending six subscribers will receive 
a seventh copy free. Ten copies will be forwarded on receipt of 
$25.00. 





Boston Orvice—8 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont House, and 
second door from Beacon street. 
Cuicago Orrice—82 Washington street, Office of Legal News, 





All Communications for the WomAn’s JouRNAL, and all letter 
relating to i's editorial management, must be addressed to MaRyY 
A. Livermore, Managing Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the business de- 
partment of the paper, must be addressed to Henry B, BLACK- 
WELL, Box 4297, Boston, 





Myra Brapwett, Editor of the Legal News, 82 Washington 
street, Chicago, is the Western Agent of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions, transact business, etc. 





2@™ We will send the WomAn’s JouRNAL, and the 
Woman’s Advocate, of N. Y., to one address, for $3.50, 

tg The Woman’s JourNAL, andthe Woman's Ad- 
tocate, of Dayton, O., to one address, for $4.50. 

1@™ The Woman’s JourNAL, and the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, to one address, for $4.50. 

Ia The Woman’s JouRNAL, and the Nursery, to 
one address, for $3.50. 





CANVASSERS ! CANVASSERS! CANVASSERS! 

We are very desirous to employ immediately, efficient 
and reliable canvassers who shal] enter vigorously on 
the work of obtaining subscribers for the WoMmAN’s 
JourNAL. Active, energetic men and women can do 
well as canvassers for owr paper, as we pay them a liber- 
al percentage for their work. Apply at this office, No, 
8 Tremont Place, or apply by letter to the WoMAN’s 


JOURNAL, 





OUR OFFICE. 


Would the readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL like a 
peep into our office ? 

It occupies the entire first floor, at No, 3 Tremont 
place. The rear room is used for folding, directing and 
mailing the paper. The front room is the especial sanc- 
tum of the Editors. Its carpet has a small, neat pattern, 
of quiet colors. It is the only article we have had to 
purchase. The substantial and comely black-walnut 
chairs were the gift of a pleasant young furniture 
merchant, who will be sure to supply his customers 
precisely as he agrees. The sofa, upholstered in green 
rep, the centre-table, the card-table, the desk, with 
pigeon-holes and drawers, the ¢tagere and the clock 
are all furnished by one of the earliest friends of the 
cause, and who will stand by it to the last. That the 
room may be pleasant, as well as comfortable, she has 
covered the walls with pictures. Forest scenes, glowing 
with autumn colors, are on one end of the room, and 
“Coming Home” on the other. Landseer’s companion 
pieces, “The Challenge” and “The Sanctuary,” hang 
one each side of a fine portrait of Mr. Garrison. The 
shelves of the étagere are supplied with tracts, of all the 
kinds published by the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association; with petitions for a sixteenth amendment 
to the United States Constitution, and also to the Leg- 
islature of the State. A large grate, with an open fire, 
gives a look of cosy home-likeness to “our office.” 

So much for what is in the room. Now, for what 
is done there. The first of the two days we oc- 
cupied it, came early in the morning a young woman 
doctor, to subscribe for the WoMAN’s Journ \ She 
was soon followed by an active young man, who weld 
like to canvass for advertising, and who, before the day 
was over, had brought a good paying list, with promise 
of more the next day. Men and women long familiar 
with our cause came in to exchange greetings, to con- 
gratulate us, and to subscribe for the Woman’s JourR- 
NAL. Pleasant faces of men and women whom we did 
not know, but who knew us, looked in, with manifest 
cordial good-will and sympathy. There were pleasant 
chats about the old times—the hard times—when even 
our best friends warned us that we were sadly mistaken. 
There were pleasanter chats about the more cheerful 
and hopeful prospect now. All day long, there was 
coming and going of earnest men and women interested 
in our cause; and when, just at night, a lady called and 
subscribed for the JouRNAL, as many others had done, 
and left us, in addition, $50 as a donation, it seemed a 
fitting close of the first week of the new year, during 
which so many things had occurred which we shall 
always hold in grateful remembrance. 

To this office the friends of the cause are always wel- 
come. Through it we hope not only to make acquain- 
tauces all over the country, who have common interest 
with usin our work, but who will coéperate with us active- 
ly in extending the circulation of our journal, who will 
take .responsibility in carrying tracts and petitions to 
every house in their neighborhood, who will open the 
way for lectures, and by every just means induce all the 
friends of the cause to unite in the long, strong pull, 
which .is necessary to take woman above the political 

level she now occupies, with idiots, lunatics, paupers, 
felons, and unpardoned rebels, and to put heron the 


same plane with other decent tax-paying citizens. 
L. 8. 





>_> 


A younG Quakeress has been conducting religious 
services in the prisons of Indiana and Ohio. The effect 





of her eloquence ‘is described as marvelous. 


FORAGING. 

During the war the soldiers used to assure us, in 
hearty soldier-parlance, that there was no part of their 
military duty that they enjoyed so hugely, or which 
yielded them such large returns of rollicking fun and 
downright satisfaction, as the business of foraging. No- 
body hung back when ordered off “on the rampage” for 
“something to eat”—every man’s face brightened, and 
the dullest and stupidest grew instinct with life when 
detailed as foragers. They went out hungry—they came 
back with te “inner man” satisfied; they departed 
empty—they returned embarrassed with the appetizing 
edibles they had “jerked” from the enemy. And the 
bountiful meals which their foraging furnished to their 
comrades and themselves were seasoned with the nar- 
ration of jolly adventures, roystering experiences and 
hair-breadth escapes, told so effectively as to “bring 
down the house” in laughter and applause, ad libitum. 

Well, we have tried foraging for the last six weeks, 
under the most favorable circumstances, and our verdict 
is totally different from that of the “boys.” We don’t 
like it—and the more we try it, the more we don’t like 
it. We have gone forth empty—and have returned in 
the same unsatisfied plight. We have started out hun- 
gry “on the rampage” for food, and have come back as 
famished as we went. We have had adventures, but 
they have not been jolly; we have had experiences, but 
they have not been roystering. And we here record 
our deliberately formed opinion, after a long six weeks’ 
trial, that whatever foraging in an enemy’s country may 
be for soldiers, foraging in a large city, for women, is 
anything but “fun.” 

“Why don’t you rent a furnished room, while you are 
awaiting the removal of your family from the West,” 
our friends suggested, “and take your meals at some one 
of the many restaurants?” Nothing seemed easier, 
nothing promised more insouciance and independence, 
and so we acted conformably to the suggestion. To 
rent a furnished room was the easy part of the pro- 
gramme; it was only difficult to select one from the 
many offered. Then the serious business of foraging 
commenced, and we began the tour of the feeding- 
places. 

“There’s a nice, quiet, private ladies’ restaurant just 
opposite,” suggested our motherly landlady. We looked 
in. Cleanliness ranks next to godliness in our summary 
of the Christian graces, and is the first pre-requisite of | 
*® Christian meal. One peep at the frowsy Bridgets who 
officiated as waiters—at the variegated table linen—the 
helter-skelter serving of the nondescript food—the in- 
describable mussiness and sloppiness that prevailed 
throughout the establishment—was sufficient, and we 
took up our line of march for restaurant number two, a 
little further on. 

Here the aspect was more encouraging. There was 
apparent cleanliness — and since, “where ignorance is 
bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” we avoided very close scrutiny. 
A medicinal odor hung in the air—the crystal goblets re- 
tained a fragrance, as if they “had tarried long at the 
wine,” and but for the existence of a prohibitory liquor- 
law in Massachusetts, we should have made oath that 
some of our fellow-foragers at adjoining tables obeyed 
Paul’s injunction to Timothy to the letter, and as if 
they were aftlicted, like him, with “often infirmities.” 
Only in this case the wine seemed to be brandy. We 
only hope their drinking was more satisfactory than our 
eating, for the cooking was execrable. If not, they must 
have grudged the money they spent, as we certainly did. 

Next we tried a pretentious café, with tesselated 
floor, table linen of fine damask, frescoed walls, an am- 
bitious display of bogus silver, and dapper young gentle- 
men Waiters, with perfumed curling locks, ravishing blue 
neck-ties, and the bows and flourishes of a French dane- 
ing-master. But the muffins were kiln-dried, the fried 
potatoes as unsavory as bass-wood chips, and the chick- 
en autediluvian, or india rubber—we couldn’t make out 
which. The coffee—faugh! It brought back so vividly 
the early, long-ago days, when our blessed mother dosed 
us with senna tea for every ailment of childhood, that 
we beat a hasty retreat to the nearest confectioner’s and 
called for a vanilla ice-cream, to kill out the taste of the 
breakfast. 

But why dilate on these experiences? “Ab uno, disce 
omnes.” We “changed the place, but kept the pain.” 
Wherever we went, we wished we had gone some where 
else—and whatever we ordered, we regretted that we 
had not ordered something different. One lucky day 
we stumbled into a “dining-saloon”—that’s what the 
proprietor calls it—where we found everything en regle. 
There was exquisite cleanliness; perfect system and 
order; the trimmest and politest of white-aproned, deft- 
handed pretty Yankee maidens, who served -us as if 
they enjoyed it. Whatever we called for was furnished 
almost as well as if brought from our kitchen—and, 








marvel of marvels, here we found tea as delicious as am- 
brosial nectar. The alacrity, the pleasant manners, the 
quiet, the comfort is indescribable. We shall not tell our 
readers to-day where our friend Marston spreads his 
appetizing table, for we suspect it is the purpose of the 
proprietor to send a standing advertisement of his es- 
tablishment to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and we do not 
wish to forestall his good intentions. 

On Christmas morning, we hastened down for our 
cosy breakfast, with the compliments of the morning 
trembling on our lips for the brown-eyed, smiling little 
girl who serves us, and between whom and ourself there 
has sprung up quite an attachment. The door was 
locked. Was the proprietor dead, or had he failed? A 
little urchin of whom we sometimes buy morning pa- 
pers explained that “they didn’t keep open on Sundays 
nor holidays.” So we started off a-foraging anew, and 
this time under difficulties. At last we found our way 
into an establishment that we thought was German, 


but which proved to be Irish, where we ordered break- | 


fast, and paid for it without essaying to eat it. We 
would not insult our stomach by an offering of the mussy 
viands, So we went back to our furnished room, and 


kept Christmas as if it were fast-day, en rigueur. | bury has been carrying on a discussion of the question 
When the next regularly appointed fast-day comes, we | of Woman Suffrage through the columns of the Constitu- 
shall turn it into Christmas, and so compensate ourself | tion, and has developed such hostility to the movement, 
for that involuntary day of penance. Sunday was like | and such ignorance of its leaders and methods, that he 
unto Christmas, only we were more hungry, so that at | has resolved if possible now to carry the war into Africa. 


last we were compelled to go a-visiting—as we Have | , , ‘ 
every Sunday since. : | Our friends will find in another column an advertise- 


| ment of a series of Sunday afternoon lectures to be held 


To be sure, all this is better than we could do in the | , Horticultural Hall : : 
West; and our experience can be repeated at any merid- in Horticultural Hall, the first to be given Jan. 23. The 


P a lecturers in this course 

ian, where arrangements are made for feeding the pub- = f - wa > ro ~- sade the grandest men and 
. - women of New Eng yey sre g 

ic. It used to be true hundreds of years ago, if we may | 7 w England, and however different may be 


believe the Italian proverb, that “God sends food, but | the stand-point from which they may discuss religious 


the devil sends cooks,” and we think that order of things | ome om iat cooupled by Ger hearers, their well- 
° | known ability and culture, their honesty and earnest- 


still prevails, the world over. Sees : . 

Our friends say, “But you haven’t got the hang of ness will induce a large audience to give them an at- 
things yet! There are plenty of excellent restaurants | tentive hearing. The tickets shofld, therefore, be 
in this city if you only find them.” We are willing to | secured earty. 
take their word for it. We shall not make any further| On Thursday evening, January 13,a committee of the 
search for them. We are disgusted with foraging, and | New England Women’s Club opened parlors in the 
are willing to join hands with Horace Greeley in his ef- | building of the Bureau of Charity, Chardon street, rooms 
fort to inaugurate an era of good cooks, of whose lack 31 and 32, for the benefit of any young women who wish 
he speaks so frequently and so feelingly. We intend to | to use them for pleasant social intercourse, as conyersa- 
petition the Massachusetts Legislature not only to as-| tion, reading aloud, or similar home-like pleasures, 
sist in establishing a “Horticultural School for Girls,” | They will be open every evening thenceforward, except 
but also a “School of Cookery for Men and Women.” | Sundays, from 6 1-2 until 9 o’clock; and books, games 
We shall insist on the admission of men to this school, | and music will be provided. On some evenings there 
for we have found that the cooks of the public res- | Will be addresses or short lectures. A committee will al- 
taurants are mostly men, whose education in the art of | Ways be present to receive those who are present. The 
cookery and the laws of gastronomy has been sadly ne- | ladies hope and believe that the parlors will sogn seem 
glected, and as the result they are sowing dyspepsia like a pleasant home to many who, strangers in the city 
broadcast. If men will cok, in the name of good di- | 4nd living in the boarding-houses, are cut off from the 
gestion, let them learn hoy. friendly and social enjoyment of their own early homes, 

In the meanwhile, hasta: Boston-ward, O Lares and 
Penates of our own! Tary in the wintry atmosphere, 
O blockading snows, tillthey have accomplished the 
retrogression Eastward! And above all, good man of! 
the house, and beloved olve branches about the table, 
bring hither the accomplihed Norwegian handmaiden, 
who for a whole decade ofyears has wrought tri-daily cu- | 
linary miracles before an ppreciative, and—we must say 
it—a devouring househdd! For the memory of her 
rolls and muflins, of he toast and tea, of her steaks 
and roasts—not to menton her coffee, which she truth- 
fully declares, “will ma'e you to feel so much wake up | 
that you will think th resurrection morning be come 
while you have sleep”—all these loom up in the past, 
intensifying our horrorof the foraging which is the bane 
of our present mode of life. So hasten hither and we 
will be patient, foragig a little longer, and meanwhile 
endeavoring to “war. good warfare” with dyspepsia. 





| John Stuart Mill has, at last, “come to grief.” The 
| Boston Universalist announces that “ Ecce Femina,” 
the latest and most disjointed and incoherent tirade 
against Woman Sutlrage which has been published, has 
“completely demolished John Stuart Mill’s leading prop- 
ositions.” While “ the foolish things of the world” do 
sometimes “confound the wise,” and the “weak things” 
sometimes “overthrow those which are mighty,” yet 
this is not a rule to which there are no exceptions; and 
it must not be inferred because the babble of “Ecce 
Femina” is both “weak and foolish,’ that therefore it 
has necessarily overthrown the “wise and mighty” 
| Mill. Mr, Mill can stand a great deal of such “demol- 
ishing” as he has received from “Ecce Femina.” “Dying, 
and behold he lives—chastened and not killed”—*de- 
molished,” and yet flourishing like “a cedar of Lebanon” 
—this well describes the condition of the great thinker 
| and philosopher, and the leader of the hosts marshalled 

M. A. L. | to secure to women, freedom and equality. 
| 


WHT THE DICKENS? 


Certain political grumblers are always found who | 
think the world i going to destruction. They see 
that polities are corupt, so they lay the blame on sut- | 
frage and sigh for alespot. When we ask that women 
shall vote, they telus we have too many voters already ; 


The doors are beginning to open. At last, the Michi- 
gan State University located at Ann Arbor, has voted 
through its regents to admit women to its halls on pre- 
cisely the same terms as men, and thus settles a question 
that has been long pending. Before Ex-President Ha- 
ven left for the Northwestern University he recom- 
mended that the experiment be tried. The matter has 
and, (by way of bginning a political reform), make it a! peen discussed very generally throughout the State of 
point to stay awg from the primary meetings them-| Michigan by the journals, and in all the cireles which 
selves! These uhappy gentlemen, who have been | take an interest in educational matters, widely differ- 
wringing their hads, and ringing the alarm bells so vig- | ent views being put forward. Michigan University is 
orously, have madithemselves heard at last. In answer | the first large, and really first-class institution in this 
to their cry of “Rim! Free institutions are a failure ; country which has opened its doors to women. “It is 
Give us a limited affrage! What the dickens shall we | the first step that costs.” We shall be much mistaken 
do with a government of the people?” Mr. Dickens re- | j¢ this movement do not prove to be the removal of the 
plies trom the hapy land where limited suffrage pre- key-stone from the arch of a false system, and our first- 
vails, “I have noaith - the people (with a small p) | elass colleges will no longer bar women from their 
governing, but enre faith in the People (with a large | jalis, and the whole system of exclusive male colleges 
P) governed.” will speedily crumble. “Fly swifter round, ye w heels of 

Mr. Dickens hasstated the case ina nut-shell. Let time,” ete. . 
our sorrowful comrvatives take courage. The trouble 
is, not that we ha: too many voters, but that we have 
only half enough, Class legislation cannot be cured by 
curtailing the classtill more. The evils of King Cau- 
cus cannot be curl by handing over the government to 
a caucus of priviged minorities. “Spell people with a | 
large P,” says M Dickens. And so say we. While all , 
men are sovereigs and all women subjects—while less 
than half our adt citizens hold a monopoly of suffrage » 
—you are spell people with a very small p indeed. 
And we say, “et all women vote; let all the Peo- 
ple vote; abolis}the political aristocracy of sex. Un- | 
til you do, therevill be the dickens to pay, of course. 
Aud “that’s wh’s the matter!” H. B. B. 


Many of our Western journals, quick to read the signs 
of the times, see that a recognition of woman in their 
columns will aid the circulation of their paper and add 
to its interest, and so have resorted to the shrewd plan 
of placing a column or two, or in some instances, a 
whole page, to the service of women, provided they will 
choose a competent woman to edit it. In every instance 
which has come under our notice, the portion of the 
paper thus appropriated has taken on a new sprightli- 
ness, become racy and readable, and awakened a very 
general interest in it. The latest case of the kind is 
that of the St. Louis Mail, which has placed a portion 
| of its sheet under the editorial management of Mrs. W. 
| T. Hazard, a woman of culture and ability, and one of 
eae | the leaders of the cause of Woman Suffrage in that city, 
SDITORIAL NO ES. | who has entered on her editorial duties with a good deal 











of energy and decision, She comments particularly on 

the “cartoon, in a latenumber of Harper's Weekly, repre- 
| Senting the Genius of Liberty, in woman’s form, calinly 

surveying the evidences of progress about her, while her 
own hands are firmly bound behind her—bound with a 
| ribbon whose starry emblems signify freedom for all.” 


Julia Ward dwe has just delivered a lecture which 
women of all rades and classes should hear. It is en- 
titled, “Rich Wmen, and Poor Women.” It is one of 
the best she b ever delivered. We hope there may 
be a general cl for it. 





Dr. T. P. All, a dentist of twenty-five years experi- —_—_—_——_—_—_—_—_———— 
ence, has loced himself in Boston, for the practice of ILLINOIS CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 
his profession We can commend Dr. Abell’s skill from oe 
a personal asaintance that has extended through a 
quarter of a atury. No dentist ranks higher. 


The women of Illinois should be on the alert, and pour 
petitions into the Constitutional Convention, now in 
session at Springfield, Lll., asking for the ballot—or at 

“Women China, unlike women in America,” says | least, that provision be made by the Constitution, that 
an @xchange are subjected to three obediences: 1, Be- | the Legislature may at some future time give the people 
fore marryiu the daughter must obey her parents. 2. | of the State an opportunity to vote on the subject of 

After marrie she must obey her husband. 3. After | Woman Suffrage. Do not, women of Illinois, wait for 
the death ofer husband she must obey her eldest son. any one to lead off in this matter. Draw up your peti- 
Here, wome do as they please.” Although no direct | tions, get signers to them, and as soon as you have all 
‘egislative ectment subjects the women of America to | that you can obtain, forward them to some member of 
these “ threbediences,” the laws in force, and the cus- the Convention favorable to Woman Suffrage. Remem- 
toms of sety are such that a large proportion of | ber that a Constitutional Convention will probably not 
American wen are held in similar subjection, and are be held again in Illinois for twenty years, and do not 
not releaserom it, except by death. allow the present time to pass by without your doing 

| something. We shall be happy to publish any commu- 
nications on this subject from our friends in Illinois. 

| Send them on. 


| 


Our Chanooga correspondent, Charles J. Wood- 
tury, in a e number of the Atlanta Constitution, otters 
to be “onef twenty to give $25 apiece, or one of ten 
t give $5 piece, to defray the necessary expense of se- 
airing a ture to be given in Atlanta by Lucy Stone, 


<pidatpe —_ 
UNDER the Sunday laws of Indiana a boy has been 
indicted for blacking boots and a woman for baking bis- 





4nna Diinson or Mary A. Livermore.” Mr. Wood- cuiton Sunday. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 


By a peculiar provision of the present Constitution of 
Vermont, all amendments must originate in a Council 
of Censors, thirteen in number, selected for the purpose. 
This council meets only once in seven years. It is em- 
powered to propose alterations of the organic law, and 
to call upon the people to elect a convention of delegates 
six months afterwards, in order to ratify or reject the 
alterations proposed. 

This “Council of Censors” is not, in any sense, a po- 
litical body. It is selected solely for this purpose, from 
eminent citizens of both parties. Its members are per- 
sons of recognized intellectual ability and integrity of 
character. 

The convention is elected by the adult male citizens 
of the respective towns of the State. These towns are 
about 240 in number. The delegates are chosen in May 
and meet at Montpelier in June. They are empowered 
to consider each proposition subinitted to the people six 
months previous, and to ratify or reject it separately. 
If ratified, it becomes at once a part of the Constitution. 
If rejected, it is null and void. 

The theory seems to be that the people of each town, 
having had ample time to consider the respective prop- 
ositions submitted by the Censors six months before, 
will send a delegate, able to represent by his vote their 
decision upon each point presented. 

Last fall, the Council of Censors submitted a number 
of propositions, (Woman Suffrage, among others, by a 
vote of 9 to 4,) and called a convention. Next May the 
people of the towns will elect their delegates, Next 
June, the delegates will ratify or reject each proposed 
amendment. 

It is safe to predict that the Woman Suffrage amend- 
ment, like Aaron’s rod, will swallow up the rest —in 
other words that public attention and interest will be 
mainly enlisted upon the proposal to abolish political 
distinctions of sex. 

As yet, the discussion of the question can hardly be 
said to have commenced, The press of the State evince 
a commendable disposition to refrain from taking decid- 
ed ground until the arguments are fairly before the peo- 
ple. A few papers have expressed themselves opposed, 
But the Rutland Herald, the St. Albans Messenger, the 
Green Mountain Freeman, the Christian Repository, aud 
a number of others, probably a majority of the papers of 
the State, have expressed themselves in favor of the 
equality of woman,—others remain neutral, But there 
is a comparative absence of bitter aud pronounced oppo- 
sition. ‘There seems to be a general desire and intention 
of giving the proposed reform a fair field and a candid 
hearing. Under these circumstances, we predict that the 
coming discussion will enlist the public sympathy and 
euthusiasm in our favor, We have no doubt, if our 
friends in the Green Mountain State realize their own 
strength aud the inherené vitality of the cause, that we 
shall see the women of Vermont voting, after next June, 
on the same terms as men. “. 

In order to bring the matter fairly before the people, 
a Vermont State Association has been formed and made 
auxiliary to the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The names of some of its officers were published 
last week. They comprise many of the most eminent 
citizens of Vermont. 

A State Convention will be held in Montpelier on the 
2d of February, in advocacy of the extension of suffrage 


to women, and arrangements will then be made for a} 


series of meetings, at points accessible to all the inhabi- 
wants of the State. 

It is probable that nowhere in the United States can 

a community be found, so well prepared to take this 

great crowning step in political progress as is the State 

of Vermont. More than four-fifths of her people are of 

native birth. They have been trained in an efficient 


system of free schuols, where boys and girls have been | 


educated together. 
all over the State. 
than elsewhere. 
towns and cities, no extremes of wealth and poverty. 
The people are mostly intelligent farmers and their fam- 


Churches and Sunday-schools exist 
There are fewer idlers and stragglers 


| Shall be contemplated and enjoyed, in one hemisphere 


There are no large manufacturing | 


Goegg, of Geneva, announcing an Snterundionel ewe 
ation of Women, of which the centre is established at 
Geneva, and. of which Madam Goegg is the President. 
This association, the circular tells us, began its labors | 
in June, 1868. it 


“Its aim has been to protest publicly against the in- | 
justice of certain laws in all countries against women; 
to point out the misfortunes and the abuses to which 
these laws give occasion; to make efforts for their amel- 
ioration; to claim for woman equality in all rights en- 
joyed by men in the state and in society. 

“It has desired, at the same time, to form between the 
well-intentioned women of all countries and conditions, 
a bond of union and a solidarity of moral interests, which 
shall put an end to the systematic isolation in which 
women have hitherto been held with regard to each 
other, and thus to constitute for them a central rallying 
point, a sisterly union which shall permit them to unite 
themselves in various groups, and to act in concert for 
mutual support and assistance.” 


The association in its circular further disclaims any 
sectarian basis. It protests against any dreaded dis- 
turbance in the natural and inevitable duties of women. 


“Fear nothing. The daughter, the wife, the mother, 
will desire and know how to reconcile their new with 
their accustomed duties; the more the woman shall be 
enlightened by instruction, ennobled by work, and lifted 
by the exercise of her rights, the more will she become 
superior by her virtues.” 

The following is also an important clause :— 

“We conjure women to shake off the fatal indiffer- 
ence which causes them for the most part to reject new 
and serious ideas as a matter of course, and without 
examination.” 


Mrs. Taylor suggests the forming of a committee in | 
Boston to enter into affiliation and correspondence with | 
the central committee at Geneva. This proposition will | 
meet with the earliest possible attention on the part of 
those addressed, and the result of any action hereafter 
decided upon will be communicated to the public through 
the medium of these columns, 

We have been unable to consider this document, with- 
out an immediate referring back to a date suggested by | 
that of the beginning of the association that issues it. |. 
In 1848 the hearts of men and women were uplifted by | 
a new hope, which the fulness of time and the progress | 
of ideas seemed to justify. One of the many comings | 
of Christ seemed to be indicated by the uprising in | 
France which drove the Orleans dynasty from its throne. | 
The whole heart of America, Southern and Northern, 











with talents and memories. And Europe asa continent | 
arose, and said to America, “We will not be behind you. 
The new faiths that so prosper men in your com- 
munity shall bless them in ours. We also will have 
United States, and all that is noblest in human destiny 


as in the other.” 

But alas! the star of this new dawn was a comet. 
The brilliant hope was soon lost to sight in the dark- 
ness and distance of despotism. Absolutism and Igno- 
rance took each other by the hand. Enlightenment 
was overpowered by the force of numbers, and the hope 
of human kind was again crucified amid the triumphant 
mockery of Cesardom. Since then, Liberty has done a 
good deal of piece-work in Europe, almost as if individ- 
uals had contracted, in little, for what the world dream- 
ed and desired, at large. 

Of this consummate hope and despair of our time, 


went forth to meet the new republic, so widely endowed | | 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1870 








which Order he is Right Worthy G Grand 
Seevetars, thus remarks :— 


“T heartily sympathize with you in your advocacy of 
Woman Suffrage. There is no good reason, and never 
has been, why woman should not be entitled to the elec- 
| tive franchise. Mrs. Todd and Bushnell may object, 
but their objections are of a peace with conservative op- 
position to every reform.” 


<a ss 

A PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
was formed at Philadelphia the last of December, at 
which time a most enthusiastic meeting was held. It 
was formed auxiliary to the “American Woman Suffrage 
Association,” organized at Cleveland. The society was 
permanently organized by the appointment of the follow- | 
ing officers :— 

President, Mary Grew; Vice-Presidents, Edward M. 
Davis, Mrs. C. Farrington, and M. K. Williamson; Re- 
cording Secretary, Annie Heacock ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Eliza S. Turner; Treasurer, G. M.S. P. Jones; 
Executive Committee, J. K. Wildman, Ellen M. Child, 
Annie Shoemaker, Charlotte L. Pierce, and Dr. H. T. 
Child. , 


CALL FOR A MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION. 


The following Circular is being extensively circulated, and will 
be published in a few days with a numerous and influential list of 
names :— 

The undersigned, friends of Woman Suffrage, respect- 
fully invite all citizens of Massachusetts favorable to the 
admission of women to the franchise on the same terms 
and qualifications as men, to assemble in Horticultural 
Hall in Boston on Friday, January 28, 1870, at 10 A. M., 
to organize a State Woman Suffrage Association. 


- —<—— 


CONVENTIONS. 


State Woman Suffrage Conventions are to be held in 
Montpelier, Vermont, Feb, 2d and 3d— in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, Jan. 28th—in Battle Creek, Michigan, Jan. 
20th and 21st—in San Francisco, California, Jan, 26th— 
in Washington, D. C., Jan. 19th and 20th. 

-_-=— 

Mrs. E. D. Stewart, of Springfield, Ohio, in a recent 
letter says:— 

“T had a letter from my husband who is in the South, 
saying Tennessee has a convention, now in session, to 
remodel the State Constitution, and we ought to send 
some of our best women to present the women’s claims 
to them. Iwish we could. He says the Legislature has 
| had the report of two committees on the subject, one for 
and the other against.” 





se 

A SALESMAN in a dry goods store at Kansas City, 
Mo., the other day observed a pale, attenuated, and ap- 
parently sorrow-stricken woman concealing a bundle of 
laces under her shawl. Very quietly, and without at- 
tracting the attention of a single eye in the store, the 
salesman said to her, “I am not able to pay for the lace 
under your shawl, or you might keep it and welcome. 
Please put it back, while I walk to the other end of the 
counter.” Large tears came into the woman’s haggard 
eyes, her whole face expressed gratitude, and without a 
word she put the lace back and walked out of the store. 


New OrcuESTRAL GRAND PIANOS.—It is with pleas- 
ure that we publish the following unsolicited letter from 
Governor Claflin :— 


Boston, Dec. 17, 1869. 





much has been written, much conjectured. But its 
| perfect analysis has not yet been made, 
| the people, it was seen, had too little instruction to sec- 
ond the efforts of their deliverers, 
mystification was successfully played. “Do you want 
disorder and bloodshed ?” asked absolutism. “You do 
not? Well then, take me. It is your only choice.” 
The universality of the sense of property in human 
| minds was shown by the dread which the Proudhon 
| theory, “Property is robbery,” excited. For the poor 
man wished to own his half-acre, and on this account 
durst not disturb the many acres of the rich man. The 
French, who love to play at soldiering, were amused 
with a nearly bloodless victory in Rome. And Freedom 
shricked when Louis Napoleon rose. 





ilies, tilling their own land and calling no man master. 
Probably no equal number of people in the world read 
more and think more than they. During the long, | 
frosty winter nights, by the cheerful light of their great 
wood fires, books and newspapers are among the neces- 
saries of life. Moreover her people have been reared in 
the traditions of liberty. No slave ever breathed the 
elastic air of her hills. Men and women have learned 
the invaluable lesson of self help. They know how to 
respect the rights of others and to maintain their own. 
Vermont can never emulate in growth of wealth and 
population the manufacturing States of the seaboard, or 
the prairie States of the West. But she can win a no- 
bler preéminence in the quality of her institutions. She 
may achieve a proud place in history. She may be the 
first State, as Wyoming already is the first territory, to 
give political equality to woman, and to show the world 


the model of a true Republic. H. B. B. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN-~ 1848 
AND 1868. 


The President of the N. E. Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has received an unofficial letter from Mrs. Martha 
Taylor, of Aubrey House, London, better known to 
Americans as Mrs. Peter Taylor, an English woman 
much esteemed for personal and social qualities, and 
having for Americans the special distinction of having 
remained the stanch friend of the North, in the period 
during which the English disciples mostly forsook it. 
Mrs. Taylor's letter expresses the most earnest and sin- 
cere sympathy with the woman’s cause, as now conspic- 
uous in America. It laments the absence of John 
Stuart Mill from the present Parliament, and acknowl- 
edges the important service rendered by him in his ad- 
mirable work on “The Subjection of Women.” It also 
encloses an interesting circular from Madam Maria 


But, besides the insufficient cooperation of the masses, 
another agency was wanting and unprovided for. The 
men who had planned and cogitated so wisely and so 
well to lift and help their fellow-creatures, had forgot- 
ten to take their women with them in their chivalrous 
enterprise. Many of them were indeed inspired and up- | 
held by noble partners of the other sex. But woman- | 





| 


days. Its passive function had developed no logic in 
pleading, no skill in forwarding the guardian measures 
of reform. Women were good only to wait at home, to 
weep the dead, and to bury them with fragrant memo- 


thing more than this. Florence Nightingale led them | 
to the Crimea, as intelligent and tender helpers in the | 
bloody work of war. Our own late contest taught them 
the lessons of the battlefield, and many of them, beside 
the pallet of the wounded soldier, pondered upon the 
great principles of human society, and the true methods 
of their development. And now, from many an isolated 
study, from many a fashionable drawing-room, from 
Western log-hut and Eastern work-room and garret, the 
women slowly come forth to look in each other’s faces, 
and read there the confirmations of thought and sympa- 
thy. And a date is surely written in heaven, at which 
the noble men of the world shall again present their un- 
tarnished standard to the eyes of human generations. 
But this standard shall lead to no blind logic of slaugh- 
ter, no dread waste of costly human life. The true ob- 
jects of human life shall then be shown to the multitude 
at large, without disguise or doubleness. The weap- 
on of victory will be the human will, and in the energy 
and unity of its response, the voices of men and of wo- 
men will make equal melody. J. W. i. 





In a private letter to Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, I. A. 
Spencer, Esq., the editor of the Cleveland Era, and also 
of the Temple Visitor, the organ of the Good Templars 





The body of | 


The old game of | 


hood, as an active power, was not constituted in those | 


ories. But women have already learned to do some- | 


GENTLEMEN :—I enclose you a check for Orchestral 
Grand Piano purchased of you, and I am happy to say 
it is much admired, especially by those whose experience 
is such as to give them accurate knowledge of the essen- 
tials in a first-class instrument. 

e With great respect, | am yours truly, 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 


Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. 





ALM. MePHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


| “Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
| PIANOS. 
Jan. 15. 


No. 335 Washington street. 2m 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
Sunday Afternoon Lectures. 
SECOND SERIES, BEGINNING JAN, 23, 1870. 
Jan'y tee ~~ WEIss, on “False and True Sentiment for Na- 
ure, 


“« 30-0. B. Fr ROTHINGHAM, On “The Revealed and the Hid- 
den God.’ 


Feb’y 6—T. W. Hicarnson, on “The Sympathy of Religions.” 
“  13—SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, on ‘‘Theism.”’ 
“« 20—JuL1A Warp Howe, on ‘The Ethies of Culture.” 
| “« 27—Francis E. Asnot, on “Jesus aud Socrates in the His- 








tory of Religion.” 
March 6—Jouyn 8. Dw IGHT, On “Music.” 


| “ 13—WittiaMm J. Porrer, on “The Agency of Law and of 
Persons in Human History.” 


“« 20—EpnNau D. Cueney, on “the Function of Art in Life.” 
| “ 27—D. A. Wasson, on “Providence in Progress, 
| April 8—Wm. ae NRY CHANNING, On “The Church of Universal 
Un 
“« 10—-W san. PuILLirs. 


Course Tickets (12 Lectures), $4.00; 2 do., $7.00; 3, $10.00; 4, 
212.00. Single Tickets, 50 cts.; four single tickets, $1.50; six sin- 
gle tickets, $2.00. For sale at Fields, Osgood & Co.’s and Nichols 
& b Boyer 8. 2t Jan. 15. 


MRS. SLOWE'S NEW BOOK. 


‘ ‘ 
Lady Byron Vindicated. 
A History of the Byron Controversy, from its beginning in 1816 
to the present time. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
lvol. l6mo. 482 pages. $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 
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THE GREAT QUESTION oF THE DAY. 





READ BOTH SIDES. 


The College, Market and Court; 


WOMAN'S RELATION 


To Education, Employment and Citizenship. 
BY CAROLINE H. DALL. 


$2.50. 


Ecce Femina: 


An Attempt to Selve the Woman Question. 
BY CARLOS WHITE. 


Neat cloth. $1.50. 


Woman as God Made Her: 


The True Woman. 
BY REV. J. D. FULTON, 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


Woman vs. Ballot. 


A Tract for the Times. 


BY REV. J. D. FULTON. 


Paper, 16 ets, 


The following 


Tracts for the People 


are earnest, wholesome books :— 

WHY NOT? A Book ror Every Woman. By Prof. H. BR. 
Storer, M.D. lémo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

IS IT I? A Book ror Every Man. By Prof. H. KR. Storer, 
M.D. 50 cts. 

SERPENTS IN THE DOVES’ NEST. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. 
lémo, Cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 

WOMAN’S RIGHTS, By Rey. John Todd, D.D. l6mo, Cloth 
60 cts.; paper, 15 cts, ‘ 

ON NURSES AND NURSING. By Prof. H. R. Storer, M.D. 
lé6mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

FARM TALK. Articles iv a Colloquial Style, on Familiar Farm 

By George E. Brackett, Belfast, Me. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cts. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. By Dr. W. H. 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cts, 


Topics. 
Byford (Chicago). 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of the 
price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHtRS, 


Jan. 15. BOSTON. 


THE NURSERY. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNGEST CHILDREN. 


This unique and unrivalled Magazine w.!] enter upon its fourth 
year with a largely increased circulation, in January, 1870. It is 
acknowledged to be the BEST WOKK FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
that has ever appeared. Every number contains not iess than 


Twenty-five Exquisite Eugravings, 


with original reading matter prepared with scrupulous care by 
the best writers for the young. 

TERMS, per year, in advance, $1.50; Single Numbers, 15 cts. 

A specimen number, containing premium list, club terms, etc., 
will be mailed for 10 cts. 


ce NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 45 
Address 
JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 
Jan. 15. 


13 Wastragnne rasa Boston. 


SARAH A. COLBY, | M. D, 


Office, 579 Tremont Street, 
(Near Union Park), 
BOSTON. 
Dr. Colby attends to general diseases of the system, 
Specialty: The Diseases of Women and Children. 
Consultations free. Social calls at the office. 








Jan. 16. BOSTON. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. tf Jan. 15. 











That haunting dream of Better, 
Forever at our side! 
It tints the far horizon, 
It sparkles on the tide. 
The cradie of the Present 
Too narrow is for rest; 
The feet of the Immortal 
Leap forth to seek the Best. 


O beauty, trailing sadness! 
Despair, hope’s loftiest birth ! 
With tears and aspirations 
Have ye bedewed the earth. 
The opening buds of April 
Untimely frosts may chill; 
The soul of sweet October 
Faints out in mystery still. 


What buriest thou, gay childhood ? 
Swift youth, what fled with thee ? 
Laugh’st at our losses, Sorrow, 
As in some Godlike glee ? 
Away, away forever, 
Our vessel seems to sail, 
The Eternal Breath o’ertakes them; 
Home speeds them every gale. 


The filmy gold and purple 
Swathed not the hill we trod; 
’T was hard and common climbing, 
The bramble and the clod. 
The bitterness we tasted 
Was truth’s most wholesome leaven; 
The friends that left us lonely 
Are opening doors in Heaven. 


And now the deeper midnight 
Uncovers larger stars ; 
And grafts of glory burgeon 
From early blights and scars. 
And now the mists are lifting— 
The tides are rushing in— 
*Tis sunrise on the mountains! 
Lo! life is yet to win! 
Lucy Larcom. 


A CRY FROM AUSTRALIA, 
— | 


Epiror oF IDEPENDENT:—The enclosed MS. came 
to me with a request to send it instantly to some widely | 
circulating journal. I received it at midnight. I for- 
ward it at early dawn. Yours agitatedly, 

ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. | 


Think not, from the apparently trivial nature of my | 
introduction, that the statement Iam about to make is | 
unimportant; forO — But let me be calm. | 

My native home is No, 29——-street, Philadelphia. My | 
house has been in the family for generations. It and 
the neighborhood are permeated with the deepest re- 
spectability. I am the father of three perfectly-broken 
young women and the husband of the best-trained wife | 
in Philadelphia. How then, you will ask, have I incur- 
red this misery? I was successful abroad and supreme 
at home. All my little whims were accommodated ; tor 
I had educated my family to devotedness. All my as- 
pirations were fulfilled; for I was vice-president of three 
associations. All my tastes were gratified; for I did my 
own marketing. Yet am I most pitiable, Mr. Editor; for 
O— But let me be coherent. 

In an evil hour my females obtained my consent to | 
spend the evening with a Mrs. Ponderit—a person bare- 
ly within, I might say on the verge of, our hereditary 
social set. I accompanied them, to prevent their being 
escorted home by a nephew of Mrs. P., whom I had rea- 
son to suspect of being literary. 

One of the amusements of this house is the old-fash- 
ioned game of bagatelle. My daughters played well for 
novices—too well, indeed; for sharpness of calewation 
is not a pleasing trait in afemale. And I was about to 
express my disapproval of the game when my youngest | 
daughter, Martha, impatiently threw aside her cue, and 
took up a gentleman’s, remarking that ladies’ cues were 
foolish, and she wanted a little more power. 

I instantly took our departure. | 

Was it or was it not a prophetic instinct that caused 
this unladylike expression to haunt my restless rite 
bers? 

She wanted a little more power! 

Next morning my wife observed, while standing on 


| 





tiptoe to reach me my dressing-gown from the ward- against the appropriation of any money for educational ! selves from the herd of their shrinking sex to squall and 


robe: “Mr. Odeer, I have, I think I have an Idea.” 

“A what?” I asked, suspiciously. | 

“Oh, nothing. I only thought perhaps the reason why 
all the hooks and pegs and shelves in houses are so in- 
convenient to ladies is that the gentlemen plan all the | 
houses.” 

This must have been put in her head by Mrs. Pon-. 
derit. 

“Mrs. Odeer,” I responded, severely, “do you mean to 
say that females could plan houses ?” 

I here turned upon her a look expressive of what a 
modern writer terms the “Conquering Male.” It reduc- 
ed her. And yet, am I sure that she totally abandoned 
the pernicious Idea? 

How next to impossible it is to preserve in its pristine | 
purity that sacred ignorance which is so essential a trait 
in the female character! Even at my own table, even 
from my own carefully-selected family paper, was explod- 
ed on me one of those baneful, uncomtortable Ideas, 
that will finally subvert all existing institutions. “Just 
think,” said my second daughter, Anna, pouring out my | 
sherry (1 am strictly temperate in my family; but a. 
man, of course, needs a little something), “here is a 
young woman earning $10,000 herself! And in such a 
grand way—a marble portrait of our President.” 


| 
| 
= | 


| Delmonico’s. 


| called for instant rebuke. 


“Girl,” I exclaimed, “do you mean to say that you 

2.3 . s s ” 
| want to go out and earn your living? To herd with ar- | grin? 
| tists, and doctresses, and bloomers, and strong-minded 


females ?” 


“I should like to earn $10,000,” she answered, wist- | Tribune: 


| fully. 


| 





for a proper purpose ?” 


“T should like to know how it feels to earn it,’ was| to the South. In Richmond, I have heard, there still re- 


her absurd reply. 


| 
| 
| 
lous, if not positively offensive, words he said: 
“What new world do you see? 
| the first call on resurrection-morning.” 

Now, mark the wildness of my daughter's reply: 


” 


ed me, 


served, and left them staring in each other's faces. 

After this, it was clear that something must be done. 
If the atmosphere of 
ously surcharged with Ideas as a modern leeture-room, 
it became my duty to move. To move, and at once, 
; But where? I decided on New York. As my family is 
too well brought up to impede any motions of mine by 
inquiry or criticism, I was soon established at an inex- 
pensive, but perfectly quiet and comfortable, hotel in that 
city. 

Having settled my females at their plain but healthful 
| dinner, I sallied forth to see a little of life. I had scarce 
reached Broadway ere I met an old-time acquaintanee— 
one with whom I had been, in my youth, a little gay. 
At sight of him a sense of festive freedom revived with- 











in me. 

“We will go to Delmonico’s!” I eried, in a burst of en- 
thusiasm. “We will honor old times. We will dine, we 
will drink; we will end with a roaring night!” 

“Soft, my boy!” said my friend. “We shall not dine at 
Delmonico dines to-day the ladies and 
gentlemen of the press.” 

Ismiled. “You mean the gentlemen of the press.” 

“The gentlemen and the ladies. Gentleman inviting 
lady, gentleman foots the farewell letter. Lady inviting 
gentleman, vice versa. Much fun, little wine, no spit- 
toons. Gentleman offers sentiment, lady responds; and 
earth shudders notin her orbit. Vive les femmes !” 

Here was another blow; New York was clearly no. ref- 
uge from the Ideas. I relinquished my festive intention; 
and, having seen my females suitably launched in an en- 
livening conversation with a lady of domestic tendencies, 
whom, with the aid of our host, [had selected for their 
acquaintance, I finished the evening quietly with my 
friend at the opera burlesque. 

Returning, I unbosomed myself to the friend. “I 
leave this infected place,” I ended, “to-morrow; I will 
find some quiet city, which the vulgar spirit of agitation 
and clamor has not yet reached; some spot where wo- 
men are seldom seen and never heard (except in ballet 
or opera), and where my females may still preserve that 


| sacred ignoranee which— 


“Stay!” said my friend, “did you give the name of 
that place 2” 

“It is many years since I was in Boston. 
sigh ?” 

“I was’ wondering,” he answereil, “whether your 
daughters might not be wanting to join the Woman's 
Club; it is sustained by some of the very first women in 
Boston.” 

“A club of females! Yet, no, it cannot be; the first 
men in Boston would not allow. But do you allude to 
eccentric geniuses who write for a living, or people of 
real substance ?” 

“Oh, very much so,” he replied, ambiguously. “And 
then the suffrage people! At the last election 100 fe- 
male teachers of Boston asked for the ballot.” 

“Say no more,” [ answered. “I have a wealthy and 
valued relative in Springtield, Mass. Mr. ———.” 

“An excellent man; I knew him in this city. But 
changed, sir; gone over to the rabble. I saw his wife's 
name in the memorial to the Massachusetts Legislature 


Why do you 


institutions which exclude women.” 

“So wealthy, so near a relative, and he is gone! Ah! 
now I hethink me of a little town in New Hampshire, 
named Concord; pretty place, L once stopped there.” 

“So did [, last December. Equal Rights Convention; 
President, Mrs. A. White; six clergymen, representing 
four denominations, all preaching Femaie Sutirage. Ah! 
I guess it won't do.” 

“Certainly not. My mind reverts to Washington. Of 


| course, our patrician, conservative capital is the place to 


preserve that sacred. Why do you groan 2” 

“I was thinking that the social leaders in Washington 
are apt to be our Representatives and their families.” 

“Naturally; and when I think of such men as Brown, 
Anthony, Julian, Pomeroy, Wilson, Wade, and heaven 
knows how many others, all publicly preaching the bal- 
lot for women.” 

Staggered, but not overthrown, [ quickly answered: 
“Then am I resolved to betake me to the virgin West. 
Chicago, for instance.” 

“Never! A chronic earthquake ; nothing stands there 
two days.” 

“Then will I venture into the wilds of lowa. Why do 
you start ?” ss 

“I was thinking your daughters might want to enter 


There was an unfeminine eagerness in her voice that ; the Iowa University; charter requires the same terms 


“Do I not feed and clothe you?” I asked, in amaze- 
ment. “Do I not even sometimes furnish you with law, any person disregarding this notice. 
| pocket-money, when you can show me that you need it 


This was alarming; but worse was yet to come. | of our erring brethren. Surely, in that good old feudal 
That evening, stepping from my smoking-room—lI | atmosphere I may hope to preserve that.” 
should say study—suddenly into the parlor, I beheld a 
sight that raised the hair on my head. My eldest/ final arrangements. I understand the postal department 
| daughter, Mary, sitting directly opposite to and gazing | is much improved under the superintendence of the new 
straight into the face of that person whom I had justly | postmistress.” 
suspected of being literary. And these were the ridicu- 


Your eyes are opened | Jersey, disconnected from this rattling railroad-train of 
so wide. You look as I can imagine we shall all look at| States, and reposing peacefully by the seaside? And 


“That is it; it is a resurrection. And you have call-| voice, “189 women went to the polls at the last election, 


Bewilderment choked my utterance. I turned unob- 


street had become as danger-| and leave this headlong democracy forever? ‘To Eng- 
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of admission for women and men.” 
“Disgusting! Yet there is Kansas. Why do you 
» 


“Did I? Oh, pardon. But I must read you an ad- 
vertisement I clipped the other day from the Lawrence 


“*To wHom IT MAY CONCERN :—TI hereby give notice 
that the sale of spirituous liquors to my husband is con- 
trary to my wishes; and I shall prosecute, according to 


CATHERINE HAYEs.’” 
“Then,” said I, firmly, “nothing is left me but to turn 


mains some of the oldest and most distinguished families 


“Ah! I suppose you will write before making your 


My courage began to falter. “John,” I cried, “be mer- 
ciful! Tell me, O tell me, is there not a place called 


cannot I certainly there preserve—” 
“In Vineland, New Jersey,” said John, in a hollow 


and claimed the right to the ballot.” 

For a moment I sank; but my indomitable spirit soon 
restored me. 

“My means are sufficient; why not take a bold step, 


land, then, to monarchy and moderation. 
least, L shall have a chance to—” 

“Hold!” cried John; “don’t you know that in these 
atrocities Great Britain leads America? Sutlrage asso- 
ciations in all the principal cities; Women’s Club in Lon- 
don; girls attending Cambridge; meetings held con- 
stantly by noble and distinguished ladies, aided in and 
out of Parliament by such men as Kingsley, Mill, Glad- 
stone, Sir John Coleridge, Lord Houghton, Sir Charles 
Dilke, M. P., Marquis ‘Townshend—” 

“Cease!” I exclaimed, disdaintully. “There are other 
| parts of the globe, Ll hope. What do you say to gentle, 

careless Ltaly ?” 

“I say that Italy is awaking. The common people— 
gondoliers who never thought to learn anything but a 
song—are begging for education. And several academies 
and learned societies have decided to open their doors to 
women.” 

“Is it so? Alas! my beautiful Italy! Well, there is 
France.” 

“France has its widely-circulating Journal des Femmes: 
France has its temale lecturers; France has translated 
Mill’s “Subjection of Women.” France, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Austria, Moravia—all give the franchise to a pro- 
portion of their women. Berlin has her Victoria Lyce- 
um, under the direction of the crown princess; St. Pe- 
tersburg, her university, under imperial patronage ; Prus- 
sia, her woman’s educational movement.” 

My courage was oozing; still [ faintly murmured: 
“The Isles of Greece, the Lsles of Greece !” 

“In Greece,” echoed John, “Queen Olga accompanies 
her husband to all the Cabinet meetings.” 

“Heaven and earth! The world approaches its disso- 
lution! But I will escape! I will preserve my rights, 
if L have to secure them in a Turkish harem !” 

“The Zeraki of Stamboul,” droned John, in a voice of 
| inhuman disregard for my feelings, “issues a regular edi- 
| tion, on finely-tinted paper, for the benetit of the ladies of 
| the harem, And whenever a newspaper enters, sooner 
or later ‘that sacred,’ you know, must die.” 
| It was the last straw that broke me. Tortured, de- 
| spairing, L shouted: “Speak no more! I know of one 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


There, at 











place yet unscathed by improvement. No one shall | 
convilice me that progress has found its way to Botany | 
Bay.” 
“Do you mean to say,” cried John, “that you would 
bury your finily in Australia?” 
|; “Farewell!” Lresponded., “IL go!” 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


The possibility of manufacturing illustrated books in 
America seemed a doubtful affair, a year or two ago; 
and the illustrated editions of “Enoch Arden” and “Maud 
Muller” brought almost as much discouragement as 
success. It is a great step from those to the really beau- 
tiful illustrations of this year. A few more years and 
we shall cease to depend on England for our choicer gift 
books. 

Foremost among the new books should rank, both for 
letter-press and illustration, the “Ballads of New Eng- 
land” by Whittier, in Fields & Osgood’s edition. If 
any American books deserve a profusion of tasteful local 
illustration, it is these ballads (in verse) and “Haw- 
thorne’s Twice-Told Tales” in prose. For these two au- 
thors, and these alone, have dared‘to trust the materials 
which American life affords. Lowell’s “Vision of Sir 
Launfal” might be as well illustrated any where else as in 
America; and so for that matter, might Longfellow’s 
“Building of the Ship.” But the flavor of local romance 
is felt through and through Whittier’s ballads; in his 
hand the New England coast becomes as picturesque and 
fertile as Scotland. And it is worth the young writer's 
attention to see how this contact with the soil has en- 
riched and refreshed Whittier; it has called from him 
tones of varied melody which are far beyond his early 
range; it has given him a perennial youth, and he 
seems the junior by twenty years of his Cambridge con- 
temporaries. For his poems, then by all means, let the 
picturesque gables of Portsmouth be engraved, the 
Merrimack bridges and the rocks of Cape Ann. Some- 
time or other, the Puritan legends of Hawthorne will 
have the same setting. 

In this illustrated Whittier the landscape designs, it 
must be owned, are best; the hillsides, the brooks, the 
terns, the gnaried trees—lrawn chiefly by Fenn. One 

must except the typical New England village on page 
35, which is needlessly tame and uninteresting, when so 
many of the originals are beautiful with avenues of elm- 
trees and open river-views. ‘The designs of groups and sin- 
gle figures are not so good as the landscapes, and the simple 
vigor of “Mary Garvin” is sadly marred by Ehninger’s very 
melodramatic illustrations. Kytinge suceeds tar better 
with the patient and lovely face of “Martha Mason,” 
though her final joy is less graceful than her sorrow; 
Frederick’s “Goody Cole” might be taken for a stage- 
witch in Macbeth; there is so little of genuine horror in 
her writhings. 

In the “Building of the Ship” we miss the local color- 
ing; and the illustrations have the same detect. Even 
the crowning scene of the launch has no home-look, 
because the ship is full rigged, and this is a thing so very 
uncommon as to make the whole scene appear winatural, 
The wedding on the deck is very tame, and here, as in, 
the Whittier, it is the landscape illustrations which re- 
deem the book. Only the face and figure of the master- 
builder are really fine, and are properly chosen for a 
frontispiece. ‘The same praise can hardly be given to the 
figure-head of the ship, on page 47, where the hapless 
lady seems to have slipped trom the bows and to be 
going down with the anchor. But there are really fine 
touches of ocean in other designs in this book; though 
the ship-yards have none of the charm. of ship-yards, being 
all apparently paved and bare, and without that deticious 
carpeting of elastic and fragrant chips into which the 
toot sinks with such enjoyment, 

“Gates Ajar” is one of the books which call plainly for 

aluxurious edition. Lt has heen to many people the book 
of books. Lts immense popularity shows the benighted 
state of the public mind in regard tothe future ite. But 
italso shows a warmils of heart that makes its reveries 
fascinating, and must draw tears trom tue eyes of many 
whose milder taitiidoes not actually need its comsolations. 
With so much heart in a book, there is needed plenty of 
heart inthe artist,and here again the reader is fortwiate. 
One’s sympathy is at once drawn to the sweet womanly 
taces which Miss Curtis draws,—the suttly-rownded giri- 
ish cheeks just toucned with thoughtfuiness and care, 
and the altogether cheery and desigattul babies. Do 
not let us be troubled about Morimouism or Free-love ; 





| “Yet, stay!” he entreated. “Uh, stay; let me tell you | 

something.” | 
| 1 was deaf to remonstrance. What right had he to | 
| pity my family? L ought to know, L hope, what is best | 
| tor my temales. 

I must shorten my story. I started, I journeyed, set 
| foot on that land that was to free me from ali my per- 
plexities. 1t was the British Australian colony of Vic- 
| toria. 

Horror of horrors! What was the first thing I saw? 
Not a few reckless, ostracised females, separating them- 














argue for what they might never get; but all the wo- | 
‘men, with an utterly shameless, matter-of-course indif- | 
| ference, waiking to the polls! 

Mr. Editor, as I am a living sufferer, every woman in | 

| this hideous colony has as good a right to vote as L! 
| My aims are defeated. My spirit is broken. My fe- 
| males have irrevocably lost their sacred ignorance, and 
| with it their confiding reliance on me. If I return, my 
daughter Martha will learn a trade; my Anna will be- 

come a roving artist; my Mary will marry the literary 

person, and write articles for his paper, with her name to 
/them. Lf L remain, my wife may become a dignitary in 
the place, elected by heavy majorities over my head. ‘ell 
me, is there yet aGilead? Speak, kind Editor, and soon. 

Yours, distractedly, Simon ODEER 

—N. ¥. Independent. 





THE Brunswick Telegraph aptly declares that “an 
editor, if he should avoid all the subjects which, it is al- 
leged, he has no right to touch, would publish a paper 
much like the play of Hamlet with Hanuet lett out.” 


THE “girl of the period,” one hundred years ago, wore 
| a sharp needle in the end of her stays, which pricked 
| her chin wuless she held her head up. 








| tistics 2? 


the household will stand tirm while dear little Mas, Bland 
holds her baby in her arms. ‘The simple, instinctive, 
passionate love tor chilklren, without reference to tear or 
fate, or any remoter emotion,—this is something which 
muauny aman feels, but which nue artisis rarely depict. 
They seek to superadd some furtier excitement or trage 





dy,as where Hennessy draws for Whittier’s “Changeling,” 
the passionate rection in the soul of the poor alienated 
mother. But Miss Curtis’ women enjoy children as 
they showd be enjoyed, for thea own bicssed sakes. 
Only why must sie, like so many other artists, draw her 
pictures without reference to each other, and vary the 
ages of her young heroines without any respect tor sta- 
The mother on page 62, wno is thirty-two 
years old aceordiug to the author,is barely twenty accor- 
ding to the artist. The child waom Miss Phelps makes 
three-and-a-half, appears in one picture by Miss Curtis 
as five at least, in the next as fowr, and finally rolls 
among the flowers, a chubby pet of two. Children cer- 
tainly grow up, as we all know, with frighttul rapidity, 
but they rarely grow backward. 

‘These three books are trom the vast treasure-house of 
Fields, Osgood & Co, From Scribner & Co. comes ,an 
edition of “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” yet more regal 
in type and paper, and giving in its illustrations full 
sweep to the talent of Hennessy. He always tends a 
little to the melodramatic, and his scenes of passion here 
have that fault, neither his poet nor his lady having quite 
the simplicity of greatness. Perhaps the faultis partly in 
the book itself, where we are conscious of aslight straining 
and attitudinizing, which mar the power. But it is 
thoroughly in earnest and so are the illustrations; and 
the conception ot Lady Geraldine, though of a type not 
quite refined enough for our American fancies, is all the 
truer to the English physique. Yet, do all the English 
ladies look alike? By no means; yet in these ball-room 
pictures there is a tiresome monotony of figure and 
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style, and they might all be Lady Geraldine’s half-sisters. 
They all have a certain high-bred, if heavy air, more in 
correspondence with a republican’s vision of courts, per- 
haps, than with the courts themselves. The same can- 
not be said of their cavaliers, and the special nobleman 
who wooes the lady can hardly be recognized in the rath- 
er under-bred personage who bows, on page 47, or sits 
pondering a sum on a slate just before. If the “tradi- 
tions of the Normans” had no better representative, it is 
no wonder that the handsome poet prevailed, though his 
cross-legged attitude, while reading “ Camoens,” might 
well have provoked some criticism among the fastidious. 

Another sumptuous book is “Songs of Life,” edited by 
Dr. J. N. Palmer, published by Scribner, and illustrated 
by many artists. It opens superbly with Tennyson’s 
“Bugle Song,” and a castle picture by Fenn above it, 
that makes one feel as if going to a tournament, as 
Keats said. For the rest, the collection of poems is like 
all other collections, with many of the good stock-pieces, 
and many not so good, “Every Man His Own Editor” is 
the only rule for an extract-book. But it is a pleasure 
to open upon that really great poem, * Mother Margery,” 
which will keep the name of George Burleigh high | 
among American poets, when many more dazzling rep- 
utations have faded and gone. 

There is something of incongruity in the distribution 
of illustrations, as weil as in the table of contents. It 
seems odd to select as the six important autographs in 
modern poetry, those of the wo Brownings, Longtellow, 
Hood, Willis and R. H. Stoddard. It seems a pity to 
leave so many long poems without illustration, and to 
lavish two on the flattest thing Lowell ever wrote, the 
little verses called “ Within and Without,”—the only 
poem of his which is admitted as a ™ song of life” into 
the book. In this volume, as elsewhere, the landscapes 
are better than the other designs, though there is great 
lite and action in the French chusseu, whose arm is, 
however, delivering a gesture, not a thrust. But when 
one remembers that it was the accepted theory of our 
booksellers, a few years since, that even an American 
book must be illustrated in England; it is impossible not 
to feel grateful for the steady progress in our arts of de- 
sign. And it is good that such leading and representa- 
tive publishers as Scribuer in New York, and Field in 
Boston, should add to their literary honors these bril- 
liant artistic successes, T. W. H. 


MUNICH, WITH GREEK REMINISCENCES, 


The city of Munich, or, to give its real name, Miinchen, 
has shown a more vigorous appreciation of the elevating 
power of art than many more populous aud more im- 
portant capitals. The Bavarian kings, unable them- 
selves to become artists, have done the next best thing— 
though not monarchs of unlimited revenues, they have 
given most substantial encouragement to genius and to 
artistic enterprise. 

On approaching the suburbs, the attention of the tray- 
eller is riveted on the gigantic dimensiuns of the largest 
bronze statue in the world, ‘This represents the genius 
of Bavaria, holding in Ler upraised land a laurel crown, 
and attended by a huge lion, the embiematic beast of 
this, in common with so many other nationalities. Ex- 
eursions into the head of this statue are probably more 
frequent than the ascents of Bunker Hill monument, 
now-a-days; but the journey is, of course, much briefer. 
On entering the colossus, you follow a winding staircase, 
until you tind yourself where the brains ought to be, 
when one of ow party shrieks with auright, until soothed | 
by a chance fellow-climber, Aiter peering out through | 
Bavaria’s eye-holes, and thinking that the effect of a 
summer afternoons sun on this vast mass of Composite 
metal slightly resembles that of a mild fire on a mon- 
Strous stove, tle most sensible step to be taken is the! 
downward one, 

The squares of Munich are adorned with fine works 
in bronze, and a visit to itsd4vundry (the most renowned 
establishment of this sort) affords a profitable opportu- 
uity for studying the technicalities of this branch of art. 
A casual observer, however, waxes rather weary over. 
the processes of smelting, molding, ete., and derives far 
keener enjoyment from traversing the gallery of casts, | 
where one sees in plaster the glorious conceptions which 
have here been perpetuated, and then sent far and wide, 
filling this prosaic world with “forms of enduring beau- 
ty.” This word reminds us not to neglect visiting old 
King Ludwig's gallery of fair ones—portraits taken by 
his order, irrespective of the rank of the originals, 
Traversing a mediocre palace is, perhaps, a trifle flat at 
moments; but a collection such as this redeems the roy- 
al residence from the scowling verdict of “tiresome!” 
The sensation produced by contemplating Kaulbach’s 
spirited interpretations of Goethe is after all, not so very 
much higher than the first thrill of enthusiasm experi- 
enced when flattening one’s nose at these wonderful 
1e Uizations of ideals against Williams & Everett’s plate 
glass, allowing, of course, for the inevitable ebullition of 
fervor at beholding “genuine originals.” 

A feature of Bavarian city ornamentation which strikes 
the uninitiated American as pleasurably strange, is 
the practice of decorating the public buildings exter- 
nally with frescoes. These must, undoubtedly, succumb 
to wind and weather, ere “grim Time claims his own ;” 
but the present effect is startlingly brilliant. 

This custom is really very ancient, and we saw in 
Athens a book of beautifully-colored designs, illustrating 
the theory that the Parthenon, the dazzling purity of 
whose marble remained unsullied until within the last 
two hundred years, was ounce radiant with all the hues 
of the rainbow. 

Weak as was the Athenian administration of the Ba- 
varian Otho, the reverent tenderness with which he 
shielded the sacred relics of antiquity from devastation 
and decay, showed a truly artistic and archeological 
spirit, and incline us to forgive the undeniable theft com- 
mitted in sending some of the ancient Hellenic statues 
to his father’s capital, instead of erecting an asylum for 





- them on Greek ground. 


All who have read Baroness Tautphoés’ delightful 
novel, “The Initials,” will recall the interesting scene so 
vividly portrayed as taking place in the Frauenkirche. 
The general effect of the internal adornments of this 
church is, perhaps, a little garish, and certainly lacks 
dignity, defects easily forgotten in contemplating a re- 
markably beautiful medieval monument, of which any 
cathedral might be justly proud. The basilica of St. 
Boniface, with its beautiful frescoes, commemorative of 
the life and sufferings of the missionary-martyr, is a 
very interesting specimen of modern art. 

Among the richest feasts to be enjoyed in Munich is 
a visit to its old and new galleries of painting and sculp- 
ture, located in separate structures, and called by the 
Greek names, Pinakothek and Glypthothek. The for- 
mer, though not rich in the works of the old masters, is 
a very interesting collection. 

Among the numerous fine specimens of the plastic 
art to be seen in the Glypthothek we saw the odd little 
statues known as the A2ginetan marbles. They appear 
to belong to an early period of art, and it seems difficult 
to associate their primitively-carved features with the 
sublime temple which they once adorned, and whose 
noble ruins still crown the summit of the beautiful is- 
land whence one looks down on the gulf of Salamis. 

As for the colossal lion, which the peasants destroyed 
in the night, rather than suffer it to be conveyed into 
Germany, it must be left to the unstatistical imagina- 
tion of those who have not a good memory for figures. 
Although the Bavariaus have not left a pleasant memo- 
ry behind them in Greece, no one can deny that they 
were people of good taste, and he who wanders, at even- 
ing, through Queen Amalie’s exquisite garden, or drives 
out to her lovely little farm, scarcely remembers how 
selfish her majesty is said to have been with regard to 
the irrigation of the former, at a time when the Athen- 
ians were suffering from the scarcity of water; or, look- 
ing up at the graceful archways formed by the tastefully- 
planted avenues of trees, he says, “Perhaps she did not 
realize.” 

As one gazes at the spacious palace, with indignation 
at the greed which swallowed the revenues of poor little 
Greece, to rear so vast an edifice for the abode of a pair 
of puppets, a good German band, striking the ear like 
the voice of the insignificant though royal fugitives, 
seems to say, “We have left this melodious legacy in a 
peculiarly unmusical land, and perhaps, after all, we 
made as wise sovereigns as Our very foolish education 
allowed.” J.R. 

Boston, Mass, 

_<-S- 

THE WOMAN'S RIGHTS MOVEMENT 

has “progressed” steadily, this year, 1869, and is gradual- 
ly assuming those proportions which command the 
respect of politicians—so that its ultimate triumph 
can be predicted without danger to the reputation 
of the prophet. There has been much discussion in 
1869, and meetings and conventions have been quite 
numerous; and no one who has observed the tone and 
manner of the discussion, and the way in which the 
meetings and conventions have been conducted, but 
must admit, ifthe truth has any claim on him, that wo- 
men “know the ropes” as well as men know them; and 
that they bring as much of intellectual power and 
various acquirement to the transaction of business as 
men bring to it. The movement has passed clear be- 
yond that stage in which it could be disposed of by bad 
joking,—generally it was black joking,—and it can no 
more be ridiculed than emancipation could have been 


| ridiculed after the 1st of January, 1863. Rightly con- 


sidered, to make voters of women would not be half so 
great a change as that which was involved in making 
voters of half a million colored men just taken from a 
state of bondage, in which the savagest legislation for- 
bade their receiving any culture. Our countrywomen 
often are highly educated, and always they are intelli- 
gent, much more so, taking them in the mass, than 
men. We have seen too many instances of ludicrous 
ignorance among masculine voters, who yet did their 
political duties fairly, to entertain any fear that women 
would not make good use of the suffrage, even if they 
should not, at first, be well “booked” in political details, 
—and they are so clever, in the English sense of the word, 
that they would rapidly learn every thing that voters 
should know, once they should turn their sharp and lively 
minds to the acquisition of political knowledge. A high 
masculine authority assures us that a girl from humble 
life would glide into refinement before a boy could learn 
to make a bow without upsetting the table; and the 
observation applies to all other things with which quick- 
ness, tact, and grace are connected and concerned,—and 
they are closely connected and concerned with politics. 
Women will have the suffrage before this time ten 
years, as we shall announce on some 31st of December 
between now and 1879.—unless we should, before that 
“good time” shall come, be looking up, without seeing 
them, to the roots of the daisies. 





IF it be true,as Count Bismarck has said, that, but for 
his wife, he should “have been in his grave long ago,” 
how the Austrian court must love that lady! Had Bis- 
mark died four years ago, there would have been no war 
between Austria and Prussia, and matters would have 
remained unchanged in Germany and Italy,—and prob- 
ably throughout Europe. So the Countess Bismarck is 
an influencing woman. Go where you may, and look 
where you will, and inquire where you please, and you 
are sure to find a woman’s finger—no, not her finger, but 
the whole of her little fist,up to the wrist—in the po- 
litical pie; and a very pretty dish she makes of that 
pastry, “dishing up” men as if they were so many geese, 
all chopped to pieces, to be served in the form of giblets. 
If ever we are reduced to the necessity of lecturing for a 
living (which heaven forefend!) we shall deliver a course 
of historical lectures to show that there is hardly a 
single event of importance in human annals, from apple- 
stealing in Eden to the secession war, in which women 
were not the prime actors or the mdirect influencing 
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agents. So it has been from immemorial time, and so it 
will be till time shall be no more.—Boston Traveller. 
tell 
San Francisco girls are-indignant at Anna Dickin- 
son because “she talked so” about them, and their in- 
dignation has cropped out in this epigram :— 
Of the girls on this coast, from Miss Dickinson’s tongue, 
A stranger might judge in harsh manner; 
But we know the poor thing has no girls of her own, 
And that’s what's the matter with Anna. 


To this, an admirer of Anna Dickinson in our office, 

makes the following reply, which he entitles, 
AN ANNA-GRAM. 

Let our girls East and West, heed Miss Dickinson’s voice, 

Independence is sweeter than manna; 
Let them see that Miss D. has a girl of her own, 

Aud the name of the brave girl is—Anna. 

—_ _—-— 

THE Empress of Russia gave a ball for the benefit of 
the poor children of St. Petersburg, took a cold thereat, 
and will never recover. 
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This paper publishes the most important decisions ot the Su- 
| preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
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CHANGE OF FORM. 
THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Emancipation from Religious, 
Social, Political and Moral Slavery. 
Published Weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 

The Apvocare enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of tive columns, en- 

larged aud materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 
the ApvocarE in the foremost rang of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfrauchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
are aa earnest of his intentions in the future. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us is 
the Woman's Avvocare, pubiished at Dayton, Ohio. It deals 
vigorous blows, and will assuredly be felt as a power in the cause 
of woman wherever it goes. No paper in the country deserves a 
more liberal patronage. Ohio should multiply its circulation like 
leaves of autumn.—New York Revolution. 

The Woman's Apvocate is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman's rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrong: of woman, and has occasionally 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Woman’s Avvocate has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucsy, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman, Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time, It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator, 

The Woman’s Apvocare, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman's wages, guffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse,— 
Springsield Republican. 
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One copy, ONE Year... ...6eeeeeee ee PPPUTTSTTTET Tete Sonos 
CLUB RATES: 

Three copies, OM@ year. .... 6.6 cee eee eee eeeeeeees ». $6.50 

Ten copies, ONG Year. ... cceceeeeeeeeeee 20.00 





Twenty copies, one year 

Papers publishing the above twice, and sending marked copies, 

will receive the ADVOCATE during the year 1870 without exchange. 
Jan, 1. J. J. BELVILLE, Dayton, Ohio, 


THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


. 
‘ ) . 
The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 
A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which is eight 
| months old, has reached the 


WIDEST CIRCULATION 
| of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 





Enthusiastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Mouths for 25 Cents. 
“I’m perfectly delighted with it.”—Olive Logan. 
“Tt sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond among 
pinchbeck jewelry.’’—J/linois Statesman. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Full particulars in each 
number, Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Epiror, 
Aug. 21. tf Indianapolis, Ind. 


DOGGETT, BASSET & HILLS, 

Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
209 and 81 Lake Street, 


Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. ly 





Aug. 14. 





Sees eee 


O THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
| whole of the time, or forthe spare moments. Business new, light 
| and protitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50 cents to 

$5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole 
| time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer:—To such as are not 
well satisfiéd, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of 

the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by 
mail. der, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 

E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 3m 





Nov. 6. 
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RAILROADS. | 


Arrival and Departure of Trains. 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 
Ticket Office southeast corner of Clark and Lake streets. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE, 
Deror—North Wells street. 





. Arrive. 
Cedar Rapids, Passenger.. .............++ 8.15am 5.0 pm 
Pacitic Fast Line, Daily. ..........0..s0++ 10.45 am 3.25pm 
Pacitic Night Express. ......6.605 es sees 711.00 pm 7.00 am 
Dixon Passenger ..........cceeccccecsees 4.00 p m 110am 
FREEPORT LINE. 
Freeport and Dunleith Pass.............. 9.00am *2.350am 
Freeport and Dunleith Pass.............. ~45pm 3.00pm 
Rockford, Elgin, Fox River & State Line “4.00pm *11.10am 
Geneva and Elgin Passenger. ............ *) 30pm 8.45 am 
Lombard Accommodation. ........... . 6.10pm 50am 
MILWAUKIE DIVISION, 
Derot—Corner Canal and Kinzie streets. 
Martina PaseeWee cove cccsvesicccevcs 45am *l045am 
Rosehill, Calvary and Evanston ........ *1.30 pm 4.00 pm 
Afternoon Fassenger ..........2.eeeceees “5.00 pm 7.20pm 
MeROGRS PRRSOMMGR.<2os ccccccccccceccece “4.15 pm ”~.10am 
Waukegan Passenger "5.25 pm "40am 
Waukegan Passenger . 6.10pm **.10am 
Milwaukee Passenger *11L.00 pm %45 am 





Kenosha and Waukegan trains leave from Wells Street Depot. 
WISCONSIN DIVISION, 
Drrot—Corner Canal and Kinzie streets. 


St. Paul Express. ..coccccccccccceccessess 00am 7.15pm 
Wight Paseenger....csccccsccccccescccces *5.00 p m *5.30 am 
Janesville Accommodation .............. *3.00 p m “2.00 pm 
Woodstock Accommedation, ............ 5.30 p m 0.00 am 


GEO. L. DUNLAP, General Superintendent, 
P. Stanwoop, General Tic. et Agent, 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL. 
Union Deror—Foot of Lake street. 








Cairo Mail.........+ Cer cvececcese coceeees “830Am 9.30pm 

Cairo Express ........ 9.30pm *8.20am 

Keokuk Passenger *8.30 am 9.30 pm 

Keokuk Passenger 8.30pm *8.20am 

On Saturday this train will leave at...... 450 pm 

Champaign Passenger... ......66..6.6ce ees 9.45 4am 

Hyde Park and Oak Woods 74am 
“ “ “ “Gy pb am 
“ “ “oe *149 Pp m 
“ “ “ *5.15 pm 
“ “ “ 6. 0 7 35 P m 

(St. Louis through trains.) 
Day BRpPee8. occcssescsccece cvccessscoes “820am  *9.30pm 
DRAGS LADD. 00 ccccsccccvecsccsvccesese .. 930pm *8.20.a m 





* Sundays excepted. + Saturdays excepted. 
LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
Devor—Corner of Van Buren and Sherman streets. 
Ticket Office, 56 South Clark street, 


BEAM . voce cesesecscrvovessscvcccee sesevdos 6.00 am *8-0pDm 

Special New York Express.............. *00am *10. 0pm 

Pacific Express (daily). .........cescseses 4.45 pm Diurnal 

PO OD so 6 cednky caked Sst dcdscude “9.00pm *§$6.80am 
DETROIT AND GRAND RAPIDS LINE. 

Day BSprees. «oor cscvscocccecvescccsecces *8.00am  **40am 

WEE BCG oes cccccccccsescessvcvee’ 9.00pm *{6.20am 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
Union Devor—Foot of Lake street. 
Ticket Office, Lake street, corner of Dearborn. 
Passenger trains of this Company leave and arrive at Chicago 


as follows :— 
Mail...... *5.00 am 





*8.50 pm 


BE CIEE o occ cr tanaesenas csuséanenes 8.00am *10.00 pm 

Atlantic Express (daily). ................ 4.45 pm 9.00 am 

OM TMDOGNR. 2 ss cccosccceqvecccesccesse 7.00pm *§6.30am 

Kalamazoo Accommodation. ............ 4.00pm *12.00 m 
CINCINNATL AND LOUISVILLE. 

Day Express............ Cr eeerevevccececs *6.00am *10.00 pm 

Through Express. .... 0.00 scsscccscvccees 4.00pm *§6.30 am 


* Sunday excepted. t Saturday excepted. Monday excepted, 
HENRY C. WENTWORTH, General Passenger Agent. 






Mall .....20 secccccccsvcrverseccvose sees 44am *8.00pm 
Day BAPTOIS ...cccrcccscsccvscccssecsane 0.00am 4.00pm 
Hinsdale Accommodation ............... *12.30 pm *3.00 pm 
Afternoon Passenger.......... obeceeesces 3.30pm *9.50 pm 
ABPOTR POLAGRGOF, «0.05.0 ccecccsceovecccces *5.30 pm *8.35 4m 
Hinsdale Accommodation ............... 6.00pm *7.15 am 
Night Express........... evoee, .06 see THB pm 76.00 am 
PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO RAILWAY. 
Pee cee )§6 430am 6.15 pm 
Day Express és 8,00 a m 6.30 am 
PRINS APPS . 00 os cccccdsvcesscoceeees 4.45 pm 9.00 am 
A IIE, «sch e8as scenccaseesss. 5 » 9.00pm 10.00 pm 
Valparaiso accommodation.............. 4.50 pm 840 am 
_ CHICAGO, ALTON & 8ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 
RG NG iin s cenncaxtasbeies vemkoud *10.00 am *8.00 pm 
Joliet Accommodation. ...........00 eee *4.00 pm *9.45 am 
CT ING Sidi cvoccehdscarscsd saves 70pm *12.05 pm 
Lightning Express ...........0..eeesee0s +*11.00 p m *7.00 am 


+ Except Saturday, when it runs to Bloomington only, there, 
connecting with trains on the Jacksonville division. 


COLUMBUS, CHICAGO & INDIANA CENTRAL. 
MILWAUKEE Deror—Corner Canal and Kinzie sts., (West-Side). 
Ticket Office, corner Randolph and Dearborn streets. 

THE CINCINNATI AIR-LINE, 

Cincinnati Express ........cccscccccesves *6.45 a m 
Columbus Express. .... * eee ‘ 
Cincinnati Night Express .. 
Columbus Night Express........ “4 . 
N. E. SCOTT, General Northwestern Passenger Agent. 
* Sunday excepted. +t Saturday excepted. + Monday excepted. 


CHICAGO, DANVILLE & VINCENNES RAILROAD. 
MILWAUKEE Deror—Corner Canal and Kinzie sts,, (West-Side.) 
Freight Office at C., C. & I. C. Co.’s Uftice, corner Halsted and 
Carroll streets. 
Mail Train Chicago Time .......... Seeece 3.45 p m 


18.25.am 
*6.45am *2 30 pm 
7 *9.39p m 








9.154am 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Dervor—Corner Van Buren and Sherman streets. 
Ticket Office, 37 South Clar« street. 

Pacific Day Express ..........ccccceeeeee 10.00 a m §4.30 pm 
Pacitic Night Express ........... ‘ 111.00 pm 70am 
Peru Accommodation. ............ 6600005 a m 9.50 am 

An elegant parlor sleeping-car is attached to the 10 a m train, 
running through to Council Bluffs and Omaha, 











KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO.,. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Mauuafacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Luke Street, Chicago. 
Aug l4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y. 
Aug. 14. ly 








CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.14. P, V, KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y¥. ‘y 
BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 














WHAT THE PAPERS SAY OF US. 


The Boston press has welcomed Tuk WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL with great cordiality and friendliness. We meet 
with encouragement and approbation from our bigger 
and older brothers of the press which is very gratifying. 
Read what they say of us:— 

THe Woman’s JouRNAL.—The first number of the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL presents a very handsome appear- 
ance mechanically, and intellectually it is of more than 
common ability. The subjects are well treated, and are 
varied and pertinent. The salutatory, written by Julia 
Ward Howe, does not promise too much, but is confi- 
dent and courageous, the sisters are implored to make 
common cause, to lay down all partisan warfare and 
organize a peaceful Grand Army of the Republic of 
Women—not against men, but against all that is perni- 
cious, against superstition, against oppression; at the 
close is the scriptural quotation, “Let brotherly love con- 
tinue.” The editors are Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and all contribute freely to the first issue. Mrs. 
Doggett is the foreign correspondent, and domestic cor- 
respondents are numerous and sprightly. The editorial 
summaries, “What Women are Doing,” and the “Notes,” 
are very well gotten up, being crisp, comprehensive and 
original. Altogether the JoURNAL is a very nice paper 
in every respect ; its tone is able, dignified and resolute ; it 
undertakes its own work with energy and pluck, and if 
continued in a manner equally elevated will exercise no 
sinall influence in the reform for whose accomplishment 
so many brave and good women are laboring. The 
office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL in Boston is at No. 3 
Tremont Place; it is also pubiished simultaneously in 
Chicago.— Post. 


THE WomAN’s JoURNAL.—The first number of this 
new paper has been issued, and makes an excellent ap- 
yearance. It is edited by Mary A. Livermore, Julia 

ard Howe, Lucy Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison and T. 
W. Higginson, and is devoted to the interests of woman, 
to her educational, industrial, legal and political equal- 
ity, and especially to her right of suffrage. Mrs. Liver- 
more is the managing editor, and the first number shows 
that she knows how to make a good paper. It is pub- 
lished weekly at 3 Tremont place, at 33 a year. We 
hope it will have abundant success.—Journal. 


A WomaAn’s Rieuts PAPER IN THIS CITy.—We are 
indebted to the lady editors for the first number of THE 


WoMAN’s JOURNAL, a new weekly paper already an- | 


nounced in our columns. It is published in Boston and 
Chicago, and takes the place of the Agitator of the latter 
city. It is a very neat quarto sheet, edited by Mary A. 
Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison and T. W. Higginson. Mrs. Livermore says it 
is established for the purpose of “pushing things” to the 
end of investing woman with the right of the ballot.— 
Herald. 


The first number of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be 
out to-day. Mrs. Howe writes its salutatory, and re- 
views Old and New and the books. Mr. Garrison will 
have a review of Carlos White’s book against women, 
“Ecce Femina.” Mrs. Livermore, Lucy Stone, Mr. 


Blackwell and several others will lrave articles. Its | 


publitation office is 3 Tremont place, in the same build- 
ing with the Women’s Club, and this also will be the 
headquarters of the State Association, when organized. 
The newspaper is a quarto, and begins with an edition of 
five thousand. It is bright and fresh, every way, and 
should have a generous support.—Coimmonwealth. 


THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL, issued to-day, bearing the 
names of Boston and Chicago as the places of its publi- 
cation, is typographically a very handsome quarto-double 
sheet. \When we add that the editors are Mary A. Liver- 
more, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and T. W. Higginson, no one will doubt that it must 
be conducted with ability. This first number indicates 
that it is to be positive and progressive, rather than con- 
troversial and complaining; aiming to advance in what 
it deems the right way, on things as they are, instead of 
dealing in protests against the dead past. It starts well 
on its chosen mission; which is defined as the advocacy 
of the interests of woman, as to her educational, indus- 
trial. legal and political equality, and her right of suffrage. 
Whatever any may think of some of its special views, all 
will agree that it enters a field in which it can find no 
little work to do, and no little work that needs to be 
done.—Transcript. 


The first number of Tort WomAn’s JouRNAL made 
its appearance in this city yesterday, and, by the an- 
nouncement, is to be continued weekly hereafter. It is 
a handsome quarto sheet, made up with excellent taste, 
consisting in great part of original articles, editorial and 


others, addressed to the interests of women, and to the | 


objeet of securing industrial, educational and_ political 
equality between the sexes. The writers for the new 
paper are distinguished by their initials, and are among 
the best-known advocates in this field of labor. THe 
Woman’s JouRNAL, while aiming to make for itself an 
independent career, also takes the place of the Agitator, 


lately published at Chicago, and now superseded by this | 


new venture.—Advertiser. 





At a late meeting of the London National Society for 
Woman Suffrage, in the course of an address, Lord 
Houghton made these remarks :— 

“T think that it is almost impossible for any man fully 
to understand all the relations between the sexes, who 
has not had before him the interesting spectacle of a 
society in which women are invisible, and in which the 
whole outer world goes on without them, and in which 
it is almost a sacrilege for them to be seen. How was 
it that women rose from that Eastern condition to what 
they are now? And is there a larger space, a broader 
differenee between the highest aspiration and what you 
are, compared with what you are and the women of the 
East? Mr. Mill has shown us that even that singu- 
lar seclusion does not prevent women from showing 
their remarkable capacity for government, and be- 
coming most eminent personages in the State. He has 
told us that the Indian governments, of which we speak 
with the most comfort and applause, are almost solely 
directed by women; and Sir Richard Temple, the chief 
commissioner of Central India, says that a long experi- 
ence of India fully convinced him in that opinion. If, 
under such peculiarly unfavorable circumstances, a wo- 
man of talent can be found in the East, it is very little 
to say that political rights and thoughts, if they become 
part of the education of Western women, might be de- 
veloped with equal success and advantage.” 

-- _—-—-— Soe - - 

Tue Viennese have organized a “Society for the En- 
dewment of Marriageable Daughters,” and as the Grand 
Duchess Gisela (oldest daughter of the Emperor) has 
undertaken the protectorate, its success is considered 
assured. The object is to enable fathers and guardians 
in moderate cireumstances, to secure to daughters or 
wards, after contributing for a number of years to the 
society, a dowry of from two to three hundred guilders 
or from one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars in 
gold—a very acceptable suum to help in beginning house- 
keeping in Germany. The dowry will be paid immedi_ 


ately after the marriage ceremony, the only condition 
being that the young lady shall be eighteen years of age. 
Twenty-five appears to be the age at which the society 
will consider a lady member an “old maid,” for then any 
lady, on giving up her entry papers, will have an amount 
of two hundred guilders returned to her, even without 
her marrying. 


-_—--— 

Dr. Loring, at a recent Radical Club meeting, gave in 
his adhesion to the woman cause. He said, the utter- 
ance of such truths as he has heard there, was by no 
means rare in primary political meetings. There was 
sound thought and feeling among the common people. 
What had made our men great was their obedience to | 
this great political system under which we were born. 
| This was illustrated by our first President, George Wash- 
| ington, and equally by the last one, Gen. Grant. The 
| obedience of the latter to our purified nationality had 
| been the great characteristic of his administration. The 
| idea of resisting universal suffrage is utterly hopeless, 
The masses of the American people support it, and it is 
| the impelling thought of our times. He would agree to 
the widest range that could be given to it. He knew no 
reason why women should not yote; but they would do 
well not to forget the responsibility of this act. 

_<-—— 

THe earthquake may seem to drive the whole ocean 
upon the land for a moment, but I believe our safety is 
It never does ex- 





in the universal privilege of the vote. 
press, it cannot express, mere will—it expresses the 
mind of the voter; and Providence has charge of that. 
I believe the more votes we have the better, the more 
impossible to suborn the majority of those votes into the 
support of any personal scheme. When you bring in 
the great multitude of wills, the wills of all the men and 
women of a great nation, they are taken out of the 
character of mere will. There is a providential and 
spiritual power in them. The safety of it is in the very 
universality wherein people see danger—the people be- 
coming the Divine instrument in it, the Divine voice. — 
C. A. Bartol. 
-_<-—s— 


Wun Mrs. Stowe was composing “The Urban Resi- 
| dence of Our Unele Thomas,” besides her own fainily, 
| too young to help her much, she gave daily instruction 
to eight young ladies. She had one servant, a raw Irish 
girl, who could not speak English, and could only do 
rough work. The authoress made her own bread and 
lit the fire to do it. Sometimes, after starting the fire, 
she used to sit down to work on her chapter, and some- 
times she would get so absorbed in it that the fire would 
go out, and the bread turn sour; or, if the girl put a fin- 
| ger to it, the green wood would send forth volumes of 








| blinding smoke. Amidst this desperate struggle with 
| green wood, green Erin, eight hungry minds, and fifteen 
hungry mouths, “Uncle Tom” was produced. 
oe 
Sratistics of Chicago for 1869.—Total value of man- 
ufactures, $58,000,000, against $62,000,000 the year pre- 
Total value of goods received in the city, $415,- 
652,000, against $397,552,000 last year. Total wholesale 
sales, so far as reported, $368,935,530, against $349,489,- 
760 last year. Net incomes are estimated at $73,000,- 
/000. Total issues of daily and weekly papers during 
the year foot up 37,194,000, The total number of build- 
ings erected during the year, 5423 against 4410 the year 
previous; the character of the buildings is superior, 
—_—-—-— 


vious. 


sion of being divorced without knowing it, a fage which 


1870. 
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has, through the kindness of the courts of law, overtak- 
en more than one careless and unsuspicious spouse. If 
he errs, it is creditably on the side of precaution; and 
we can but wish him “many happy returns of the day.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


~~ oa ————$—$———— 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

PREAMBLE: The undersigned friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, assembled in delegate convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 24th and 25th, 1869, in response to a 
call widely signed and after public notice duly given, be- 
lieving that a truly representative national organization 
is needed for the orderly and efficient prosecution of the 
Woman Suffrage movement in America, which shall em- 
body the deliberate action of the State and local organi- 
zations and shall carry with it their united weight, do 
hereby form the American Woman Sufirage Associa- 


tion. 
ARTICLE IL. 
NAME. 

This Association shall be known as the American Wo- 

man Suttrage Association. 
ARTICLE IL. 
OBJECT. 

Its object shall be to concentrate the efforts of all the 
advocates of Women Suffrage in the United States. 

Section 1. To form auxiliary State Associations in 
every State where none such now exist, and to co-oper- 
ate with those already existing, which shall declare them- 
selves auxiliary before the first day of March next, the 
authority of the auxiliary societies being recognized in 
their respective localities, and their plans being promot- 
ed by every means in our power. 

Sec. 2. To hold an annual meeting of delegates for 
the transaction of business and the election of officers 
for the ensuing year; also,one or more national conven- 
tions for the advocacy of Woman Siffrage. 

Sec. 3. To publish tracts, documents and other print- 
ed matter for the supply of State and local societies and 
individuals at actual cost. 

Sec. 4. To prepare and cireulate petitions to State and 
territorial Legislatures, to Congress, or to Constitutional | 
Conventions in behalf of the legal and political equality | 
of women; to employ lecturers and agents; and to take 
any measures the Executive Committee may think fit, 
to forward the objects of the Association. 

ARTICLE IIL. 
ORGANIZATION, 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a | 
President, eight Vice-Presidents at large, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Foreign Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Corresponding Secretary, two Recording Secreta- 
ries and a Treasurer, all of whom shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee; also, one Vice-Presi- 
dent and one member of the Executive Committee from 
each State and Territory and from the District et Co- 
lunbia, as afterwards provided. ; 

Sec. 2. Every President of an Auxiliary State or ter- 
ritorial Society shall be ex-officio a Vice-President of 
this Association. 

Sec. 3. Every Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of an auxiliary State Society shall be ex-officio a member 
of the Executive Committee of this Association. 

Sec. 4. In cases where no auxiliary State Association 
exists, a suitable person may be selected by the annual 
meeting or by the Executive Committee, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, or member of the Executive Committee from said 
State, to serve only until the organization of said State 
Association. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee may fill all vacan- 
cies that may occur prior to the next annual meeting. 

Sec. 6. All officers shall be elected annually at an an- 
nual meeting of delegates, on the basis of the Congres- 
sional representation of the respective States and terri- 
tories, except as above provided. 

Sec. 7, No distinction on account of sex shall ever be 
made in the membership or in the selection of officers of 
this Society. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Mrs. OLIVER DENNETT, Me., Rev. CHS. MARSHALL, Ind., 
Hon. NATH’L WHITE, N.H., Hon. J. B. BRADWELL, IL, 
Mrs. JAS. HUTCHINSON, Jra., LILY PECKHAM, Wis., 

Wie LUCINDA H. STONE, Mich., 
Rev. ROWLAND CONNOR, ABBY J.SPAULDING,Minn., 

Mass., Mrs. C. 1, H. NICHOLS, Kan., 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE, R.1., BELLE MANSFIELD, lowa, 
Rev. OLYMPIA BROWN, Ct., Rev. CHAS. J. WOODBURY, 
ANNAC. FIELD, N.Y., Tenn., 
MARY F. DAVIS, N. J., Mrs. DR. HAWKES, Fla., 
MARY GREW, Penn., MARY E. AMES, Cal., 
Dr. JOHN CAMERON, Del., Hon. A. M. FRETZ, Va., 
A. J. BOYER, Ohio, GRACE GREEN WOOD,D.C, 





T. P. ABELL, 
DENTIST, 


24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


Having been established in the suecessful practice of his business 
in Court street for over twenty years, takes this opportunity to in- 
form his friends and the public generally that he still por he his 
old stand—132 Court St. Jan. 15. 





VOGL & HOPKINS, 
Furniture Commission Merchants, 


21 Blackstone street, 
(Corner North street), 


Freperic Voat, 


8. C. HorKiys, BOSTON. 


CLOCK’S 
MEDICAL HAIR RESTORER 


Will positively restore grey hair to its original color, either black 
or brown, prevents it from falling off, cures all humors or erup- 
tions on the scalp, makes the hair grow on bald heads, when bald 
from disease; it is clean, does not gum the hair, is elegantly per- 
fumed. Sold by all the apothecaries. 

F. B. CLOCK, Chemist and Apothecary, Proprietor, 


Jan. 15. 4m Corner Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 


Woman’s Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The New England Woman’s Suffrage Association. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, L360. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1807. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1857. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTIL HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?’ From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUELE. SEWALL—*The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.’ Prepared in 1369. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—‘Woman's Right and the Public 


Welfare.””. Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, Ls6u. 





For sale by 
Charles It. Whipple, 
43 Bowdoin sireet, Boston. 


Price 5 cents, singly; $4 per hundred. 








A NoTION seller was offering a Yankee clock, finely 
varnished and colored, and with a looking-glass in front, | 
to a certain lady not remarkable for her personal beauty. | 
| “Why, it is beautiful,” said the vender. “Beautiful, in- 

deed, a look at it almost frightens me,” said the lady. 
| “Then, marm,” said Jonathan, “I guess you'd better take 
one that ain’t got no looking-glass.” 


» A NEPHEW of the Hon. John C. Calhoun is a street- 
ear conductor in the city of Charleston, 8. C, 


—-— = | 
Mr. Howe tts, in the Atlantic Monthly, gives this bit | 
| of horse-car talk: “Let the women vote,” said he, “let 
em vote, if they want to. I don’t care. Fact is, I should 
| like to be there to see ’em do it the first time. They're 
| excitable, you know: they’re excitable,” and he enforced 
his analysis of female character by thrusting his elbow | 
sharply into my side. “Now, there’s my wife; I'd like 
| to see her vote. Be fun, I tell you. And the girls— 
| Lord, the girls! Cireus wouldn't be anywhere.” En- 
| chanted with the amusing picture which he appeared to 
have conjured up to himself, he laughed with the utmost 
| relish; and then, patting the green bag in his lap, which 
| plainly contained a violin: “You see,” he went on, “I go 
out playing for dancing-parties. Work all day at my 
trade—I’m a carpenter—and playin theevening. Take 
| my little old ten dollars a night. And I notice the 
women a good deal, and I tell you they're all excitable, 
and I sh'd like to see ’em vote. Vote right and vote 
often; that’s the ticket, eh?” This triend of Woman 
Suffrage, no doubt, was otherwise a reformer, and held 
that the coming man would not drink wine—if he could 
find whiskey. At least, l should have said so, guessing 
from the odors he breathed along with his liberal senti- 
| ments. 


-_-— j 

THE MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCTETY will 
hold its Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting on Thursday, 
January 27th, at the Horticultural Hall, in Boston. 
The sessions will begin at 10 o'clock A. M., and continue 
throughout the day and evening. | 

The XVth Amendment, the attitude of Congress to- 
| ward Reconstruction, the need of a National system of 
| Education, if any State fail to establish one, the claim 
| the Negro has to special protection, to land, and that 
the Nation furnish him, at the start, with the means of 
establishing himself on it, a house to shelter him, and 
tools to work with :—these are deeply interesting and vi- 
tal topics. 
in the discussions. 

(The speakers will be announced hereafter.) 

J.T. SARGENT, President. 
C. K. Wuipp.e, Secretary. 
>_< 

In these days of multitudinous divorce, we are reliev- 
ed to hear of a singular character in New Jersey who 
never can be married often enough, although it is always 
to the same woman. Once a year, this perennial bride- 
groom sends for the parson and has the nuptial knot 
tied over again. He buys a fine new bridal dress for the 
wife of his bosom without regard to expense; and he 
has a marriage table furnished forth for his friends. 
We can only account for this amiable eccentricity by 
supposing that the good man lives in perpetual apprehen- 





We trust all the old friends will rally and assist | 


Src. 8. No money shall be paid by the Treasurer ex- 
cept under such restrictions as the Executive Committee 
may provide, 

Sec. 9. Five members of the Executive Committee, | 
when convened by the Chairman, after fifteen days’ | 
written notice previously mailed to each of its members, 
shall constitute a quorum. But no action thus taken 
shall be final, until such proceedings shall have been rat- 
ified in writing by at least fifteen members of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 10. The Chairman shall convene a meeting 
whenever requested to do so by five members of the Ex- 
ecutive Comuinittee. 

ARTICLE IV. 


[i Single copies will be seut by mail on receipt of the price 
and postage; or three for 20 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JoHN STUART MILL’s late admirable work, ‘The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 8) ets. by mail. dan. 1. 


MRS. OLIPHANT. 
MISS ‘THACKERAY. 
CHARLES LEVER. 
ANTHONY 'TROLLOPE. 


| No. 1335—the first of the New Year—of Lirreci’s LIvinG Ace, 
} contains a story by Miss Thackeray, and Part LL. of a new serial 


by Mrs. Oliphant. Another serial by Cuarles Lever (which prom- 


The Association shall have a branch office in every | ises to be his best) is also begun in this periodical. 


State ¢ arri rj » .eT) al > ice ] > 
tate and te rritory, In connection with the office of the from The Recue des Dene Mondes, on University Education in 


No. 1335 also contains an urticle translated for the LivinG AGE 


auxiliary State Society therein, and shall have a central | Germany—an article which bas attracted the actention of high of- 


office at such place as the Executive Committee may de- | ficials iu this country; together with other interest! 


termine. 


ARTICLE V. 


and valua- 
bie matter. 

To subscribers who remit $8 for the year ending 1870, the four 
numbers of December, Isl, are sent gratis. These numbers con- 


——— aa 
This Constitution may be amended at any annual | tain the beginning of Mrs. Uliphant’s novel ; also, a complete sto- 


meeting by a vote of three-fifths of the delegates present 
therein. 
ADDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

Any person may become a member of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association by signing the Constitution 
and paying the sum of $1 annually; ora life-member, by 
paying the sum of $10, which shall entitle such person 
to attend the business-meetings of delegates and partici- 
pate in their deliberations. 

Honorary members may be appointed by the annual 
meeting, or by the the Executive Committee, in consid- 
eration of services rendered. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
PRESIDENT, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, R. L, WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Ms., 
Miss W. T. HAZARD, Mo., ‘ELIA BURLEIGH, N. Y., 
MARY A. LIVEKMORE, IL, GEORGE W. JULIAN, Ind., 
GEORGE WM. CURTIS, N.Y. MARGARET YV. LONGLEY, O. 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LUCY STONE, New Jersey, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusétts, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
MYRA BRADWELL, Ulinois. 
RECORDING SECRETARIES, 
HENRY B.BLACKWELL,N.J., AMANDA WAY, Indiana. 
TREASURER, 
| FRANK B. SANBORN, Massachusetts. 
| VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. TRACY CUTLER, Ohio, 
| ARMENIA S. WHITE, N.H., LIZZIE M. BOYNTON, Ind., 
Hon. C, W. WLLLARD, Vt., Hon. C. B. WAITE, UL, 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, Kev. H. EDDY, Wis., 
Mass., MOSES CUIT TYLER, Mich., 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, R.1., 


Mrs. A. KNIGHT, Minn,, 
SETH ROGERS, Conn., A. K. P. SAF FORD, Arizona, 
OLIVER JOHNSON, N. Y., CHARLES ROBINSON, Kan., 
ea as B. BLACK- AMELIA BLOOMER, Iowa, 
WELL, N. 


ISAAC H. STURGEON, Mo., 





Hon, RUFUS LEIGHTON, Hon. GUY W. WINES, Tenn., 
Washington Territory, ALFRED PURDIE, Florida, 


ROBERT PURVIS, Penn., Mrs.GEN. RUFUS SAXTON, 
Mrs. HANSON ROBINSON, Oregon, 
| Del, Rey. CHAS. G. AMES, Cal., 
Hon. J. C. UNDERWOUD, Va. 


| ry of Russian Life, translated for the Living Ace; Anthony Trol- 
| lope’s story of the Turkish Bath; and the usual large amount of 
seientilic, literary, historical and political matter. 
Published in weekly numbers of sixty-four pages each, giving 
| more than THREE THOUSAND double-column octavo pages of read- 
ing matter yearly. 
| “THE BEST OF ALL OUR ECLECTIC PUBLICATIONS.”’—The Na- 
| tion, New York. 
Subscription price $8.90 a year, free of postage. An extra copy 
sent gratis to any one getting up a Club of Five New Subseribers. 
Address LITTRELL & GAY, 3) Bromiield street, Boston. 


For Ten Dollars, Lirrec.’s Living AGE, weekly, containing 
the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, and either one of the 
leading maguzines of Home Literature named below, will be sent 
to one address for one year, viz: 

Harper's Monthly (or Weekly or Bazar), The Atlantic Monthly, 
Putnam's or Lippineott’s Monthly, The G y, or Appletons’ 
Journal (weekly); or, for 33.50 Tan Living Ace and The River- 
side Magazine. Address as above. dan. 15. 


| The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. 
| 





‘THE WONDERS 
—OF THE— 
ARCTIC REGIONS. 


The ARCTIC STEREOPTICON of the 


ral 
Hayes and Bradford Expedition, 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
EVERY EVENING. 

These views comprise beautifal and vivid reproduetions of all 
the prominent and interesting features of the Volar Region, in- 
cluding the GREAT INTERIOR ICKE-SEA OF GREENLAND, 
together with Enormous Glaciers, Meuntainous Loebergs, Esqui- 
maux and their Huts, Old Norwegian Ruins, brecipices aud Fiords, 
and the Field and Floe Ice of Melville Bay. The representations 
of the Glaciers are highly interesting to scientitie as well as mere- 
ly curious observers. Many of the vicws were taken on board the 
Vessel as she stearned along the Coast of Greeniand, and the whole 
series will give the beholder a remarkable and accurate represen- 
tation of the strange scenery that greets the eye of the voyager 
UNDER THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 

The explanatory lecture will be delivered by Mr. E. O. Wolcott. 
The ticket office at Tremont Temple will be open during the day 
for the sale of reserved seats and tickets. 

Doors open at 7. Exhibition commences at 7.39 P.M. 

Matinees WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.39 PM. 

Tickets 50 cts. Reserved seats 75 ets. Children half price. 

Jan. 15. 3t 
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